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O matter where his 

home is, the whole 

earth, with its blue 
oceans and green 
fields, is Everychild’s 
treasure chest and 
workshop and _ play- 
room. 
—From “Through the Gateway” Vol. I of Books of Goodwill, published by 
The National Council for the Prevention of War. : 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1925-26. 


Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 10-13, 


General Officers 


E. L. Hendricks, President, Warrensburg, President 
State Teachers College; Grace Toomey, Ist Vice-President, 
Kansas City, Teacher Gladstone Elementary School; A. F. 
Union, Superintendent 
Barnes, 3rd Vice-Presi- 
Public Schools; E. M. 


Secretary Reading 


Borberg, 2nd Vice-President, 
Franklin County Schools; W. C. 
dent, Carthage, Superintendent 
Carter, Secretary-Treas., Columbia, 
Circle Board, Business Manager The School and Com- 
munity; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor The School 
and Community and Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 
Chairman, Kansas City, Teacher 
Hendricks, Ex-Officio, War- 
Primary Teacher 
Louis, Assistant 

H. 


Russell A. Sharp, 
Northeast High School; E. L. 
rensburg; Anna E. Riddle, St. Joseph, 
Public Schools; Lillie R. Ernst, St. 
Superintendent Instruction Board of Education; C. 
McClure, Warrensburg, Professor of History, State 
Teachers College; C. E. Burton, Piedmont, County Super- 
intendent Wayne County Schools; Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, 
Kirksville, Division Rural Education, State Teachers 
College. 


Legislative Committee 


J. A. Robeson, Chairman, 4147 Montgall, Kansas City; 
B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; G. ; eavis, Jeffer- 
son City; C. E. Burton, Piedmont; Mathilda Gecks, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis; A. C. Moreland, 
Jefferson City; Homer T. Phillips, Maryville; Tal- 
bert, Columbia. 


=. a 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 
A. C. Magill, Chairman, Cape Girardeau; Byron Cosby, 
Kirksville; R. V. Harmon, Westport High School, Kansas 
City. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


Oo. J. Mathias, Chairman, 9127 South Broadway, St. 
Louis ; Frankie Connell, Hannibal; M. A. O’Rear, Spring- 
field. 


Reading Circle Board 


Esther L. Knehans, Cape Girardeau, 1926; Chas. A. 
Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City: E. L. Hendricks, Ex- 
Officio, Warrensburg; B. B. Ihrig, Wheatland, 1927; 


L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 1928. 


Committee on Necrology 


Nelle Thompson, Chairman, Windsor, 1926; Jessie Via, 
Rolla; R. H. Emberson, Columbia, 1927: T. Berry Smith, 
Fayette, 1927; Grace Mulholland, 5312 Ridge Avenue, St. 
Louis, 1928; Geo. W. Hanson, Ironton, 1928. 


1926. 
Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 


Eugene Fair, Kirksville, 1926; Second, J. A 
Clifton Hill, 1927; Third, D. P. Atkins« 
Albany, 1926; Fourth, Carrie Gekeler, St. Joseph, 192 
Fifth, Anna E. Hussey, 3119 Park, Kansas City, 192 
Sixth, Mrs. Lucetta P. Cobb, Butler, 1926; Seventh, .« 
Crocker, Sedalia, 1927; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, Boon 
7: Ninth, M. B. Platz, Louisiana, 1926; Tenth, 
. Connors, Ben Blewett Intermediate School, St. 
>; Eleventh, Kate Farrell, Benton School, St. 
Twelfth, Anna Bick, Peabody School, St. 
{ ; Thirteenth, N. C. Curry, Piedmont, 1927; 
teenth, A. C. Magill, State Teachers College, Cape 
ardeau, 1927; Fifteenth, Lena Flagley, Joplin, 
Sixteenth, J. W. Barley, Rolla, 1926. 
Ex-Officio, President E. L. Hendricks, Warrens! 
State Superintendent Charles A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


First, 
Kessler, 


on State Junior and Senior High School 


Course of Study 
Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Miss: 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Roosevelt High Sch 
St. Louis; John B. Boyd, State Department of Edu 
tion, Jefferson City. 


Committee 


Committee on State School Survey 


State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Chairman, Jef 
son City; Superintendent J. N. Crocker, Sedalia; 
gene Fair, Teachers College, Kirksville; Pauline Hun 
reys, Teachers College, Warrensburg; President Uel 
Lamkin, Maryville; County Superintendent T. R. Luck 
Sedalia; John J. Maddox, Superintendent of Instruct 
St. Louis; George Melcher, Assistant Superintender 
Instruction, Kansas City; Dean M. G. Neale, Univer 
of Missouri, Columbia; Superintendent W. M. Oaker 
Jefferson City; Anna E. Riddle, representing Exec 
Committee, St. Joseph; President Joseph A. Serena. 
resenting the Teachers Colleges, Cape Girardeau: | 
Thompson, Teachers College, Springfield: C. E. Bur 
representing the Executive Committee, Piedmont. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Offi 

A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia: Pauline Humpt 
Warrensburg; May Farr Hiatt, Kansas City. 

Building Committee 

Uel W. Lamkin, Chairman, Maryville; J. N. Crocxer 
Sedalia; Russell A. Sharp, Kansas City: Lillie R. Erns 
St. Louis; J. A. Whiteford, Cape Girardeau. 

Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


Loeb, Chairman, Washington University 
Louis; Geo. W. Diemer, Teachers College, Kansas ‘ 
Edith Gallagher, McKinley School, St. Joseph: ( 
Gardner, Joplin; Stephen Blackhurst, Shelbina. 


Isidor 
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HALLECK and FRANTZ’S 
OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 


By REUBEN POST HALLECK 
and JULIETTE FRANTZ 


This elementary textbook provides the old world back- 
ground of American History which has been recommended by 
the Committee of Eight. There are also several Chapters on 
the colonial period of American History, the American Revo- 
lution, and the making of the constitution, so that the story 
is carried down in condensed form to 1789, when the perma- 
nent government began to function and the United States 
became a Nation. Your correspondence in regard to your 
textbook needs will be appreciated and have prompt attention. 


te Rern AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago : 
Sesten 330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Atlanta 











RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 
Pus ications OF A. FLANAGAN Company, CHIcaGco, ILL. 


Each book is oi. and durably bound in cloth. 
Brownie Primer—Banta $0. Favorite Tales for Story Telling—Cowles 
Busy Little Brownies—Banta d Indian Nature Myths—Cowles 
Children of Mother Goose—Cowles .. d Just Stories—Klinginsmith 
Cotton Tail Primer—Smith ¢ Last of a Great Indian Tribe—Osmon 
Fairies of the Nine Hills—Banta ° Little White Chief—Nida 
Fairy Babies ¢ Myths from Many Lands 
Hawk Eye, An Indian Story—Smith d Robinson Crusoe Reader—Cowles 
Roly, Poly Book—Smith d Great American Industries Series— 
Three Little Cottontails—Smith ... ‘ Vol. I Minerals—Rocheleau 
Two Little Indians—Maquire .... “ Vol. II Products of the Soil—Rocheleau ... 
Among the Giants—Neher ¢ Vol. III Manufactures—Rocheleau 
Bunny and Bear Book—Smith é Vol. IV Transportation—Rocheleau 
Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson ° 
Fairy Tales of Long Ago—Cowles 


E. M. CARTER, tt Columbia, Mo. 
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The Building of “American” Desks 
Is a Study in Co-operation 


Co-operation is the power behind all progressive industry today 
... in contrast with competition, that stern taskmaster of a less 
enlightened era. It is by working amicably together that “Ameri- 
can” employes are able to construct desks of recognized excel- 
lence ... school equipment which receives the grateful approval 
of a discriminating public. 

To co-operate with the purchaser, we have established 53 dis- 
tributing stations throughout the United States, where a stock of 
many different models is constantly ready for your order. Prompt 
shipment is thus translated from possibility to certainty. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only 
because they have been built to cost far less in the end. 


Awnerican Seating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


iD 


The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you 
HOOL SUPPLY CO. “2422 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS. 
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MISSOURI AUTHORS 


DEAN F. B. MUMFORD 

PROF. W. C. ETHERIDGE 
PROF. E. A. TROWBRIDGE 
PROF. M. F. MILLER 

MR. JOHN ASHTON 

MRS. MARIE TURNER HARVEY 
THE LATE DR. H. J. WATERS 


are suggestive of the 
able authorship of 


THE BOOK or 
RURAL LIFE 


IN TEN VOLUMES 








Fresh, accurate, interesting, helpful 
material on the whole field of rural 
living, prepared expressly for this 
publication by 250 distinguished men 
and women. 

Written in a simple, direct style, eas- 
ily within the grasp of children from 
the sixth grade up, and having no 
less appeal to teachers and parents. 


Significant Opinions 


“The Book of Rural Life will be considered the 
equivalent of 20 volumes of the amount required 
for first and second class approval of rural 
schools.”"-—Chas. A. Lee, State Superintendent, 
Missouri. 

“This work is a compend of the best material yet 
published on rural life. We especially recommend 
it for vocationa! teachers, as it fits into our 
courses in an ideal manner.”—Geo. W. Reavis, 
State Director Vocational Education, Missouri. 
“Every school in the rural territory, that seeks 
to educate through the materials in its environ- 
ment, will want this work in its library.”—J. E. 
Butterworth, Prof. of Rural Education, Cornell 
University. 


— — — COUPON — — — — 


Rerows-Dunmane Co. 
PUBLISHERS 
104 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please further inform me about 
THE BOOK OF RURAL LIFE 





Name 





Address @ 


Superintendent C] Principal 
Teacher ] Librarian 


Board Member T) Parent 



































Party of 65 Summer Students on Arapaho 
Glacier, 1925 


Attend Summer School 


in the 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills 
of the Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with rec- 
reation. Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automo- 
bile excursions to Rocky Mountain National 
Park; mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of 
perpetual snow, gives unexcelled climate and 
stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 24 
Second Term, vr 26 to August 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Business Administra. 
tion, Medicine, Engineering Art courses given in co-oper- 
ation with New York S« hool of Fine and Applied 
Field courses in Geolog Maison Francaise. Many Speci: 
courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators, 
opportunities for graduate work in all departments, 
lent library; laboratories. Daily organ recitals and public 
lectures. Vacation railroad rates. Boulder common point 
from Eastern States. 


University of Colorado 


BOUL DE R, COLORADO 


Send Today for Complete Information 


Director SumMeR Quarter (Dept. E) 
University oF CoLorapo 
Boutper, CoLorapo 


. . 

Please send me the Bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue Summer Recreation 
Field Courses in Geol ey ” Graduate School 


NAME 
Street and Number... 


City and State 
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WHEN IN ST. LOUIS 
STOP AT THE BUCKINGHAM 


ST. LOUIS FOREMOST HOTEL 


Right on Forest Park with its beauti- 
ful walks and drives. 


Visit the famous Zoo. See the bears in 
their nature-like haunts. 


Wonderfully interesting and within a 
short brisk walk. 


Advise us what train you are arriving 
on and our Cab will meet you. 


Rates as low as $2.00 a day 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, ST. LOUIS 


West Pine Boulevard at Forest Park. 











WANTED 


PART TIME SALESMEN 


To sell School Supplies and Equipment dur- 
ing the summer vacation period. 


SCHOOL MEN 


Can add to their income by investigating our 
plan of merchandising. 

In applying, please state name, age, name 
of Secretary of District in which you teach, 
and how long you have taught or resided in 
your county. 

Fur further particulars, address, 


Equipments, care 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Columbia, Missouri. 























SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


JUNE 21 to JULY 31, 1926 
A SPECIAL TRIP AT A SPECIAL PRICE 
Seventh Season 


Eight weeks of study and travel which in- 
cludes the following: The Grand Canyon; Los 
Angeles and vicinity; San Francisco and the Bay 
region; six weeks at the University of California 
in Berkeley; an 800 mile ride on the Pacific 
Ocean ; 400 miles of automobile sight-seeing ; Port- 
land; Seattle; Vancouver; Lake Louise; Banff; 
St. Paul. 

We have made this tour for the last six sum- 
mers and know the ground thoroughly. This 
trip with its great advantages can be taken at 
a very reasonable figure. By joining this tour you 
will not only have the advantage of attending one 
of the largest universities in this country, but 
will also obtain untold benefits from the extended 
travel which it offers. ; ; 

If you are interested and wish detailed in- 
formation, address 


F. J. Kirker 
Conductor U. of C. Tours 
Junior College of Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo. 














University of Wyoming 
a Se 


FIRST TERM: June 14 to July 21 
SECOND TERM: July 22 to August 27 














THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
A great variety of courses in all departments 

of the University with special attention to needs 
of teachers. Courses offered in Art, Botany, 
Geology, and Zoology in summer camp in Medicine 
Bow Forest. COMBINE RECREATION AND 
SERIOUS STUDY IN THE HEART OF THE 
ROCKIES. . - 
For bulletins and“information address: 

C. R. MAxweELL, 

Director of Summer Sessions, 

University of Wyoming, 

Laramie, Wyoming. 
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WE’LL PAY YOU 
VACATION MONEY 


Travel this Summer and make 
$200 to $400 per month 


START now to plan a glorious summer. Visit 
new scenes and intriguing places. Travel all 
summer at our expense. Capitalize your exper- 
ience. Build your bank account and your future. 
Accept this dignified, successful Compton plan. 

Many school teachers have made more than 
$1000 in the summer weeks. Of the hundreds we 
employ the average is over $250 a month. With 
that income each has found a wholesome vacation 
—work coupled with pleasure and happiness. 

The Compton plan is built around the sale of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—a new kind of 
an encyclopedia endorsed by America’s leading 
educators. It is backed by national advertising. 
Compton's meets with a home acceptance and pop- 
ularity that makes its selling comparatively easy, 
its presentation highly interesting. 

Get this summer-vacation and money earning 
plan. We train you and pay you each week while 
getting started. You earn handsomely amd play 
as well. Of you, we ask—only that you are an 
ambitious woman, between 25 and 40 years of age, 
have had two years of normal or coilege training 
and three years of teaching experience. Make 
good with us and there may be a permanent 
$3,000 to $5,000 position here for you. Find out 
now all that Compton’s plan may mean to you. 
Write for details today. 


Address Dept. S C 5 
F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
58 E. Washington Street Chicago 


Beamish Trophies 
Trophy Cups and Practical Sug- 
gestions.—Write for Our Cata- 
log ‘‘Beamish Trophies.”’ 
BEAMISH GLASSWARE CO. 


612 Delaware Kansas City, Mo. 























THE Stout INSTITUTE 
SUMMER SESSION 
Nine Weeks—June 21, 1926—August 20, 1926 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


There will be offered courses in 
VOCATIONAL AND PART-TIME GROUP 
INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE EDUCATION 

GROUP 
HOME ECONOMICS GROUP 
ACADEMIC AND SCIENCE GROUP 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND COACHING 
GROUP 

THE STOUT INSTITUTE was the first 
school in America to specialize exclusively in 
the preparation of teachers in Household and 
Industrial Arts, and in Part-Time and Voca- 
tional Education. 

THE STOUT INSTITUTE has been des- 
ignated by the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, and has been approved by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, as the teach- 
er training institution for Part-Time and Vo- 
cational Education for Wisconsin. 

Excellent Summer Recreation Activities. 
Low living costs. 

For Summer Session Announcement and de- 
tailed information address 

Director, Summer Session 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 

















THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
FOR SCHOOL AND LIFE 


By 
DR. HARRY DeGROAT 
Principal State Norma! School, Cortland, 
New York 
SIDNEY G. FIRMAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey 
WILLIAM A. SMITH 
Superintendent of Schools, Hackensack, 
New Jersey 


. . * . . * 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS SET A NEW 
STANDARD IN ARITHMETIC TEXTBOOK 
ACHIEVEMENT. They are built on the latest 
scientific investigations which are bound to revo- 
lutionize the making of Arithmetic Texts. 
BOOK ONE—Grades 3 and 4—pub- 
lished March 7, 1926. 

BOOK TWO—Grades 5 and 6 and 
BOOK THREE—Grades 7 and 8 
are to be published this spring. 

Full information regarding this Series of Arith- 

metics will be furnished on request. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office— 
Syracuse, New York 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 
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THE FOWLKES-GOFF 
PRACTICE TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 
for grades seven, eight, and nine. 

THIS IS THE SEASON 
to test your pupil’s efficiency in arithmete, to correct weak- 
nesses discovered, to make preparation for next year’s work. 
All this may be done by the use of the Fowlkes-Goff: Prac- 

tice Tests. 
THIS IS THE REASON 
They are the only tests available that contain all numer- 
ical combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 


and division of whole numbers. 
They are the only tests that cover adequately common 


and decimal fractions. 
They may be used for both diagnostic and remedial 


practice. 
They stimulate the pupil to excel his own record. 


100 TESTS.—BOUND IN LOOSE LEAF FORM. 
Net price, f. 0. b. Chicago, 60 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Prairie Ave. & 25th St., Chicago, Illinois 





























“Chats on Period 
Styles in Furniture” 


is an interesting and intimate view 
of 





ry 


a PES 








GEORGE HEPPLEWHITE 


and the furniture and architecture 
to which their name belongs. 








CHATS ON 
PERIOD STYLES 
IN FURNITURE 





This book is free to all Teachers and 
Directors of Vocational Education hav- 
ing under their charge directly or in- 
GEORGE f directly the activity of Cabinet Making. 
\ HEPPLEWHITE 4 

: Y To all others a charge of 25c per copy to 
cover the cost of printing and mailing will 
be made and that amount in stamps or coin 
should be enclosed with request for copy. 


SE 
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YATES—AMERICAN MACHINE 
COMPANY 


eo 


Educational Dept. 


A 











Rochester, N. Y. 
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: oe NO SCHOOL LIBRARY IS 
f = COMPLETE WITHOUT 
or 19 si teneae Compton's Pictured 
| -. Encyclopedia 
R E A S O N S = = Note these unusual features : 


entic, interesting 





- Approved by every state where formal approval is 10. Complete, wide in scope, auth 
issued. 11. A real and constant aid in your teaching work 
End ~~ by leading members of the National Ex 12. Correlates with problem project method of teach- 
cation Association. Sane 
= —_ truly modern School and Library Ency- 13. Moke s real visual education possible 
ys sete ong at work in every large city school system 14, Text an example of charming pores style, easily 
in the United States as we ll as thousands of smaller read and um lors rstood by pupi 
systems and rural se | 15. Simple enough for th e aradies s, admirably adapted 
International in s appe: to all hig school subjects. 

Edited by more t! an 80 Famous Educators 16. Greatest collection of pictures ever publ 
Only Encyclopedia written in its entirety since the 17. Stimulates a desire for knowledge. 
world war. 18. Cultivates the encyclop« dia habit as 

Subject matter, maps and illustrations new and encyclopedia car 

up to date 19. The greatest teaching tool ever offered the teaching 

A whole school library in one set of books. profession 


With each set « ; np ton’ s we furnis h 2 
book of Practical Problem Projects. Bu School Price, $5 5-00 
on experi . ae enatieal le to any syst m 

free inval - . } » you, _ 112 pages, richly ree Beautifully and durably bound in 


illustrate< A book which you can use as 
ate guide and text book red library buckram. 


Equip your school with this mighty educational reference aid - Write for sample pages or order direct from 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 Volumes — 4500 Pages — More than 8000 Illustrations — Should Be in Every Classroom 




















SUMMER SESSION, 1926 
June 19th to July 30th 
Graduate Courses Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 
Music Law Engineering Art 
For Bulletin of the Summer School address Dean Isidor Loeb, 


Director of the Summer Session, Room 206, Duncker Hall, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 
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POTTER-J ESCHKE-GILLET 





ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH | 

















The professor who tried to learn to skate through studying the laws of 
balance from his easy chair did not set himself a more hopeless task than 
the teacher who tries to teach grammar by rules alone. Language like 
other skills must be taught through use—as it is taught in the P. J. G. 
books. These books are built on the laws of learning, they approach each 
new point through a concrete and familiar situation, they impress each new 
rule until its application becomes a matter of habit. 








GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 PratriE AVENUE Curicaco, ILL. 




















ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 
COLLEGE OF ARTS and SCIENCE 
and 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
June 19-July 31 


Courses in Education, English, History, Latin, French, German, 
Spanish, Mathematics, Psychology, Philosophy, Physics. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
June 5-July 17 


The following courses in Science will be given at the School of 
Medicine, Grand Boulevard & Caroline Street: General Biology, 
Comparative Anatomy, General Physiology, Chemistry—inorganic, 
qualitative and quantitative analysis, organic, and physiological—, 
Bacteriology, Immunity, Anatomy, Histology, Embryology. 

For information address the Director of the Summer Session, 
St. Louis University, 221 North Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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EDWARD LEE THORNDIKE 
Some of His Leading Books 


Thorndike Arithmetics 


These books apply the principles discovered in the psychology of learning, by experimental 
education, and by observation of successful school practice to the teaching of arithmetic 


Thorndike Junior High School Mathematics. 


These books apply the principles discovered in the psychology of learning, by experimental 
education, «nd by observation of successful school practice to the teaching of mathematics in 
grades seven, eight, and nine. 


New Methods in Arithmetic 


New Methods in Arithmetic presents the applications of recent dynamic psychology and ex- 
perimental education to the teaching of arithmetic from the point of view of the working 
teacher and student. An excellent manual for the Thorndike Arithmetics 


Thorndike Exercises in Arithmetic 


These exercises are arranged to supplement the work of standard textbooks in arithmetic and 
oral drill, to eliminate eye strain and dispose of waste effort. Two series of five books each 
Published in Pupils’ Edition and Teachers’ Edition. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. D-136) 
New York CHICAGO, 536 Se. Clark St. San Francisco 














HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS THAT 
SATISFY 


Guitteau: HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Interesting—clear—well organized—effective. 
Greenan-Meredith: PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
Frank and impartial—the only safe discussion of controversial ques 
tions. 


Gray-Sandifur-Hanna: FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMISTRY and LABORA- 
TORY MANUAL 


An encouraging course—not discouraging. 


Van Buskirk-Smith: SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE—Revised and enlarged. 


A truly scientific presentation—not merely a compendium of facts. 


Barber: EVERYDAY ALGEBRA FOR THE NINTH GRADE 
What and What For as well as How. 
Dyer: TEXTILE FABRICS 


The most useful textbook a girl can buy. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2451 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 
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NATURE STUDY 
NATURE STUDY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
(Craig) 
This set of books affords organized material 
forcefully put in faultless diction. ; 
Send for the complete set of four readers. Price 
$3.04. With the outline for teaching $3.44. 


IN THE OPEN AIR 
Nature Study by Seasons (Dorland) 
In an interesting style the author has recorded his 
observations covering a number of years of active 
out-door life. In addition to this the book gives 
some of the best nature study literature extant. 
Price prepaid, $1.20 


NATURE STUDY LESSONS—BIRD STUDIES 


(Cornish) 
A Teacher’s Book on Birds. Postpaid $1.25 
OUR COMMON BIRDS (Hamilton) 
A delightful book for only 50c 


GOVERNMENT 
meee | Bh oe IN THE UNITED 
ATES By A. H. Dixon. 
This book ol interest the teacher, the general 
reader and the pupil. It deals with live problems. 
Prepaid $2.00 











All of the above books are on the Reading 
Circle List. Buy them from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, 
Columbia, Mo. 
or from 
McIndoo Publishing Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Two books for each 
year—five for the 
first grade—with 

no duplication. 





THE 
ELSON READING PROGRAM 


CHILD-LIBRARY 
READERS 
Extension 


THE 
ELSON READERS 
Basal 





Economy in School Reading 


The absence of duplicated material in 
Elson and Child-Library Readers means 


(1) A reading content that is roo% n 


and interesting. 
(2) More vital reading pages per dollar 
school funds spent. 
Have you received Mr. Elson’s new 32-pa 
booklet, “A Modern Program in Reading 
It will be sent free on request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illin 























National Education Achievement Scales 


NATIONAL 
SPELLING SCALE 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By JOHN J. TIPTON, M. A. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Allegany County, Maryland 

This is a new scientific spelling scale that meas- 
ures the ability of junior high school pupils to 
spell in sentences, which is the spelling ability de- 
manded by the social and business world. It is 
based on thorough research and extensive investi- 
gation. Reliable standardized norms are given. 
Spelling ability is interpreted in terms of years 
and months, ranging from eleven years (11-0) to 
sixteen years six months (16-6). 

The scale is composed of six tests of equal diffi- 
culty. This makes it possible to re-test the same 
pupils at given intervals with the same scale to 
measure the actual progress made. 

Price per Test 
Examination Sheet 
(Each pupil needs one) 
Directions for Administering ... 
(Each examiner needs one) 
Class Record Sheet 
(Each class should have one) 

Twenty-five per cent discount allowed on orders 
for quantities. Orders accompanied by remittance 
in full shipped prepaid, otherwise transportation 
extra. 





3 cents 


.15 cents 








2 cents 


Other Scales Published 
National Spelling Scale for Elementary Schools 
National Spelling Scale for Senior High Schools 
National Attendance Meters 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND 











HODGE AND LEE--- 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH: 
SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 


A Two-Book and a Three-Book Series 
Teacher’s Manuals for all Books 


These books present a complete mod 


course in composition, grammar, a1 


corrective English. 
Special emphasis is placed on oral co: 


position. 


Crammar is taught for immediate u 


All parts of the work are directly c 


nected with the pupils’ daily intere 


and activities. 


Hodge and Lee teaches good Englis/ 


everyday use. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


New York ATLANTA Cu 
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Callaway County Teacher Wins First Prize in Essay Contest 


“HOW I HAVE INSPIRED MY PUPILS BY THE 


USE OF THE WORLD BOOK” 


By Lura Irene Selby, Fulton, Missouri 


LL DURING my first vear of teaching 
A I tried to inspire my pupils with a de- 
sire for THE WORLD BOOK by wish- 

r it aloud, especially when I could not 

ind what we needed in the library. Then, dur- 
summer after school was closed I had 

re, good fortune of being able to buy a 
THE WORLD BOOK, which was re- 

| about a week before school opened in 

ll. I studied them, admired them and 

d how I would use them, until I was 

1] of enthusiasm, and it must have been 
ntegious because when I proudly took them 
school on Monday morning and showed 
to those same children, who had heard 

me wish for THE WORLD BOOK, they im- 


mediately began to examine and exclaim over 


the end of the first day every child in 
| had looked at several of the volumes, 
nd most of the older ones had used a hook 
r two in getting every lesson. They looked 
for and found histories of all their subjects, 
nd got information. on things that they had 
heen wondering about during the summer. I 
gave the little beginners some of “the big 
green hooks” to keep them amused and quiet, 
nd even they learned several things when 
hey came to me and said “What does it say 
bout this picture?” or “What kind of an 
nimal is this?” ete. 
I had acquired the encyclopedia habit in 
v high school and college days and hardly 
1 recess or noon passed that I did not go to 
the World Book to find out something for 
If so the naturally imitative children fol- 
lowed my example and found that the World 
Book never failed to give them as much or 
than they expected to find about a topic. 
A few weeks after school began I cot one 
f the project books published by the Roach- 
Fowler Publishing Company and from it the 
hildren learned to make a systematic study of 
vari The outlines in it 
World Book served as models 


more 


and in 
for out- 


us topies. 


nes on other things and some very good re- 
sults were secured by following such excel- 
lent patterns. 

Wh 


1 teaching ordinarily intelligent chil- 
t is unnecessary for the teacher to in- 
frequent use of the World Book, 

the set is an inspiration in itself, 
ially to a book-loving child. My pupils 


have used it in reading, writing. arithmetic 
language and grammar, history, civics. phys 
ical education, agriculture, nature study. pic 
ture study, geography, and spelling; besides 
hundreds of other topics. 
I have seen the World 
these things—love of the 
admiration of truly great 
flowers, protection of useful birds and 


for 


thoroughness in all studies and tasks. ambition 


Book 


masterpiece 


inspire all 
s of art, 
people. love for 


mals, ideas making various articles. 


for a good education. the desire to be a good 
strong and 
betterment 


citizen, determination to be 
healthy, 
plans, desires for certain careers, and a de 
sire to travel and see the cities and coun- 
tries described so vividly in the World Book. 


ideas for various lift 


I have no way of finding out how many 
more ideas and ideals have been inspired bv 
the same source but I am sure that the list 
given above is only a beginning, because al- 
most every day I see some child pore over on 
of the volumes for a time and then gaze off 
into space as if seeing visions of future great- 
ness or else turn with w ide open eve Ss to in- 
other topic, in search of mor 
about some new discovery. 


information 


The steps by which I have inspired my 
pupils to use and depend upon the World 
Book are these: (1) I created a desire for it 
by wishing for it aloud and often, (2) I 
bought a set and impressed the children with 
T let 
them see that I was exceedingly enthusiastic 
over the set (4) I showed them how to look 
for topics, (5) I used the set so much for 
my own satisfaction that the children almost 


fo, 


the fact that it was a rare bargain, (3 


unconsciously fell into line and “followed the 
(6) I got the 
project book and showed how to study the 
World Book systematically, (7) I 
kinds of studied in the 
encyclopedia and let the set itself do the 
rest. 


leader” as they do in games, 


gave all 


assignments to be 


The results have been better than 
one could have foreseen; they surpass even my 
optimistic dreams. and since the World Book 


has done so much good in a 


any- 


school of less 
than twenty pupils, I fall to see how the 
larger schools can afford to be without such 
a good and inexpensive encyclopedia as it has 
proved itself to be. 
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THE WORLD FEDERATION of Ed- 
tion Associations has fixed May 18th 
e day on which the schools through- 

e world center the attention of their 

s on the thought of international 
will. This is the third 
the establishine of 
day which was done at 
the preliminary meet- 
of the World Federation in San 
‘isco In 1923. From reports made at 
World meeting in Edinburgh last July 
many of the nations at- 
tempts at the observation of this day. 
This was notably true of Canada, Eng- 
. Seotland, France, Japan and China. 

e have been only local and sporadie 
upts to observe Goodwill Day in the 

d States, due in large a part perhaps 

fact that no publicity has been 

to it and the further fact that it 
received so little official sanetion. 
Too, our schools have venerally re- 

the numerous demands of 


g year since 
this 
GOODWILL DAY 
MAY 18th. 


made serious 


| against 
us and sundry organizations for spe- 


days and weeks. Added to this deter- 


may be the unexpressed, but no less 


fear that the observation of Good- 


would bring forth objections 
those citizens who see in everything 
s kind the sinister influences of the 
ls’’ who are trying to undermine, and 
en our government. 
believe that whatever may be the 
‘vy of the World Court, the League 
‘ations, the Laearno Paet and other 
inieal devices for the promotion of 
among the nations, the real 
ce is mutual aequaintanece and un- 
nding. The slogan ‘* Get acquainted 
your neighbor, you might like him”’ 
rood for nations as for individuals. 
ries Lamb onee remarked to a friend, 
e Mr. So-and-so.’’ Ilis friend said, 
Mr. Lamb, vou seareely know him.’’ 
replied, ‘‘That is the that 
an hate him.’’ 
possil le that schools might beeome 


Day 


basis 


reason 


ans of getting acquainted with our 
i} neighbers? Are we so filled with 
dice or are we so afraid of the truth 
ve eannot teach to our vouth the 


facts econeerning our past relations with 
Mexico? Are the the Revoln- 
tionary War and the War of 1812-so0 
vague, so indefinite, that the truth is not 
ascertainable at this time? Must the chil 
dren of Canada, and England, be fed on 
one set of statements while our youth are 


causes of 


brought up on statements of a contradic 
tory character? Can we boast of our love 
for Truth so long as the treatment of the 
Civil War demanded of 
in the South contradiction to 
treatment demanded by the North? 

Surely we ean, and should, and do so 
teach our history, our geography, and 
other related that children 
learn the good things about our neighbors. 
Even the nations that have at time 
heen our enemies have made far 
contributions to our welfare and happiness 
than they have to our sorrow. Let us put 
the emphasis on the larger truth, 

Some one has said, we believed truly, 
that the first unit to be mobilized for war 
is the reserve corps of liars. Unfortunatei 
this unit is not the first to be demobilized 
Too often the 
unit to eon 


it has created 


histories 


the 


school 


IS a 


subjeets 


one 


more 


when is declared. 
publie is willing to pay this 
tinue the prejudices which 

by writing histories to keep alive their 


peace 


lies. 

The best protection the world can have 
against war is the mobilization of army 
for the premulgation of Truth. The teaeh- 
ers constitute, or should constitute, the 


officers of this army. 


PROFESSOR EDWIN STARBUCK 
speaking before the Convention of the 
Missouri State Association last 
fall at St. Louis said: **The good person 
in general. He is who 

Vital situation gracefully, 

theroughlyv, helpful 
THE CONCRETENESS)|, and ideally. Here 
OF CHARACTER. ; Saemniathns 


Teachers 


ecood one 


is not 


meets every 


IS the 
plan upon which character edueation must 
be built.”’ 

There is no abstract good except in the 
imagination of man. There 
things—e food, roads, 
deeds. Beauty does not exist exeept as 


are good 


-700d eood food 
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an abstraction. Beauty resides in nature, 
pictures, buildings, figures. So with jus- 
tice it is not to be found except it be 
coupled with definite relations and reac- 
tions to the life about us. 

Viewed thus character training neces 
sarily becomes one of the most conerete 
problems with which the teacher has to 
deal, or toward which the development 
of the pupil may be turned. It becomes 
also one of the most difficult of the teach- 
ers tasks because it involves all of the 
multiform reactions of her pupils. Every 
situation becomes a ‘‘vital situation’’ 
when it is considered as an element. in 
the development of the character of the 
child. It is not only the business of the 
teacher to see that the child obeys the 
good rules of the school but to see that 
the child has the attitude of obedience. 
Is it not sufficient that the child be talked 
to about beauty, he must aetually have 
in his surroundings, his books, his sehool 
room, and his associates, beautiful things. 
It is not enough that he be lectured to on 
justice or read lengthy discussions of it; 
he must respond in justice to the situa- 
tions that develop in the school. The 
teacher who takes this view of character 
training and who is wise enough to live 
up to it is the most valuable teacher of 
which it is possible to conceive. 

GOVERNMENT FIGURES show that 
the people of the United States spend 
nearly twenty-five thousand millions of 
dollars each year on so-called luxuries. 
Taking the comparative population of 
Missouri as 4 means of arriving at the 

part that Missouri 


LUXURY for luxuries, 


AND EDUCATION. 


spends 
we find that Missouri 
citizens are spending approximately seven 
hundred and fifty millions of this amount. 
In other words, our people are spending 
for luxuries fifteen dollars where they 


spend one for edueation. Is this an in- 
dictment against Missourians and Amer- 
icans for niggardliness in the support of 
edueation? Is it an indication that Mis- 
sourians are able to spend more for their 
schools if they want to? The answer to 
these questions might be either ‘‘yes’’ or 
‘‘no.’’ Usually these facts are used to 
indieate that we can spend more for ed- 
uecation, when in fact, they may con- 
stitute good reasons why we cannot spend 


AND COMMUNITY 


more for education. If our schools 

developed such a deep seated taste 
luxury of any given form that 

luxury seems to be more necessary 

person’s happiness than schools, th« 
is quite evident that the money wi 
spent for those things which seem t 
the most important, or which give t 
individual the more satisfaction; 

whether or not that individual can b 
duced to spend more money for educa! 
depends entirely upon whether or n 
has enough money for both luxury 
education. 

The old man and the matronly w 
may argue that we might well save a | 
part of the twetny-five millions of d 
for cosmeties and that if this were « 
we might increase our expenditur 
schools to the extent of fifty per cen 
what the cost now is, but the Shebas 
must adorn themselves Indian fashio 
their big chiefs will undoubtedly 1 
to eut their cosmetic bills; or if Mis 
could only convert the money whic! 
now spends for tobacco to the educ 
of her children, she could more than 
ble the money that she is spending fi 
ucation. However, present observ: 
would indicate that our tobacco b 
going to increase rather than decre: 
the years to come. The lure of thx 
page advertisements and the acres ¢ 
boards that hold forth the dream 
isfaction that comes from courting ** 
Nicotine,’’ the picture shows that s 
women the example, and the files! 
blood models of fashion with an 
stronger appeal may yet entice our 
ers, Wives, daughters, sisters, and s 
hearts to be consumers of the weed 

Is it pertinent to ask ‘‘ Have our s 
failed to discriminate between that 
is good and that which is evil?’’ As 
ers, We may get some satisfaction fr 
reflection that it is the home that h: 
ed. We may salve our consciences 
matter by saying that the chureh + 
be responsible for developing such 
fiber as will enable children to 
wisely between the good and bad, 
the last analysis the schools mus 
the responsibility of establishing id: 
thrift, of health, and of clean living 
schools fail in the fundamental w 
eharacter training, have they not 
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ltovether? A state or a nation without 
acter cannot afford to maintain 
is at their present standard. Per- 
the annual per capita expenditure 
wo hundred and fifteen dollars for 
‘ries in Missouri has already so sapped 


Former President of 


The Schoolmen’s 
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the vitality of our citizens that we are 
entering on the second round of a vicious 
cirele which will gain momentum until 
our educational system topples over, and 
we have to start again from the bottom 
on the foundation of character. 


Club of Kansas City 


States His Position on The ‘‘Single Salary Schedule.’’ 


e Single Salary Schedule should de- 
d the careful attention of every 
ehtful person. It is quite too im- 
ant and far-reaching in its econ- 
ences to be adopted without serious 
ideration. Whether the question is 
ed from a philosophical or economic 
dpoint, the law of supply and demand 
ry likely to determine the final solu- 
But it does not follow that service 
the elassroom of men is superior to 
tof women. I have always maintained 
the equality of classroom work is a 


matter of individual efficiency, not one of 
sex. The question of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities should be given thoro scientitic 
study to determine the extent to which 
men carry this burden. I am quite sure 
that many teachers regardless of sex as- 
sume major responsibilities in school 
activities because of willingness to accept 
such and of efficiency in the execution of 
duties. Any solution of these questions 
should recognize a modern point of view 
and deal justly with all groups concerned. 
James R. Cowan. 


ST. LOUIS COUNTY LAUNCHES CAMPAIGN FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT. 


WELVE CITY superintendents of St. 
Louis County have launched a campaign 
for a constitutional amendment on school 
tion. The proposed amendment would 
re the present limitations of 40 cents 
1 a school board can levy without a vote 
e people to 65 cents in common school 
cts and a dollar in city, town, consol- 
| high school districts, and common dis- 
maintaining a high school. The amend- 
further provides that by a vote of the 
e, these rates of 65 cents and one dollar 
tively may be increased to $1.65 and 
and that when once increased the rates 
1ue in effect for a period of four years 
sooner changed by a vote of the people. 
ons have been sent out to superintend- 
ver the State with the request that they 
culated at the annual meetings held on 
6. 
letter accompaning the petitions points 
that the present Constitution was “for- 
‘d in a day when a dollar was a dollar 
education was the three R’s;’” that what 
easonable in 1900 is now inadequate 
face of present day costs. In support 
provision that the tax when it has 
mce voted shall stand for four years, 
letter states that “constant battling for 


an annual dole for education is unfair to the 
schools and inimical to the best interests of 
our children.” The letter further states that 
the proposed amendment in itself not 
increase any It permits local 
self government to function under a financial 
limitation of the Constitution which is in 
harmony with modern conditions. It is also 
stated that the principle of this proposal 
was approved by the County Superintendents’ 
Convention in Missouri as early as 1919 and 
that it has also been approved by the Missouri 
State Teachers Association as well as by the 
State School Board Convention. 
The letter is signed by the following su- 
perintendents of St. Louis County: 
Ernest F. Bush Wellston 
Charles Banks .... University City 
John L. Bracken Clayton 
Webster Groves 
Ferguson 
Ritenour 
Hancock 
Normandy 
Eureka 
Maplewood 
Jennings 
Kirkwood 


does 
school costs. 


W. W. Griffith 
Arthur A. Hoech 
O. J. Mathias 
Fred B. Miller 

J. E. Pummill 
Joshua Richmond 
Otis A. See 
Frank P. Tillman 
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Anathema. 





“The nation that too early matures its childhood has already begun to decay.’* 


“(YE HAVE taken my children,’ | “And I hear--of your folly begot, 
saith One, | Where your sophistry rules-- 


“‘And habe caused them to drink | The crackling of thorns "neath the 


Where the water of bitterness run | pot, . 
O’ er the nethermost brink.’’ The sad laughter of fools. 


“No more does their laughter come | **Ye habe stamped out mine image,” 


up saith God, 
Clear and sweet to my heaven: “And replaced it with yours; 
In their innocent wisdom’s pure cup | Go down to the worm and the clod 


Ye habe mingled your leaven.”” And the death that endures.”” 
| Eleanor M. Denny 


*Dr. M. V. O'Shea before the Kansas City Teachers’ Institute. 
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Some of the Fundamentals of Character Education. 
Edwin D. Starbuck, Professor of Phi losophy in the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


TERE ARE at least seven steps neces- 
sary in order to transform the publie 
chool into a character-develeping in- 
tion. 

We must see that 
ilism and Institutionalism, 
o such prodigious proportions in our 
| system, are used only in the serv- 
the pupil and of scciety. The school 
| be a house of efficient service, not 
k-shop shaping the tools of culture. 

should be a temple of wisdom, not a 
m of curicus knowledge. Its fune- 
is an institution is higher socializa- 
not better organization. 


Mechanism, 
vrownh 


; We must set the child ever afresh 
midst of our educational devices. 
school should be, as Froebel believed, 
a garden, not like a faetory. Char- 
is something that grows as the fruit- 
of purposeful conduct. It cannot be 
luced by machine methods. 
. For the most part, do not teach 
ls. Approach thoughtfully every sit- 
that arises naturally in the econ- 
of the school. There is hardly any 
to the acumen and refinement of 
veht children can summon when they 
faced with a real situation. There is 
rdly any thinking they will do when 
d up against an artificial situation. 
t the good life in the muscles and mo- 
of children rather than in their 
uights about eenduct. We must cease 
ne the virtues into the mental skins 
dren unless we would lead in the di- 
n of moral awkardness, paralysis, 
nsincerity and introversion, 

{ Teachers must have, shining sun- 
in the midst of all they do, the true 
ives of character education which 

right attitudes toward family, civie 

tions, the facts and truths of science 
| those permanently significant sit- 
that make up the moral life of 

We must substitute ob- 

es and situations for the usually 
dbhare and irksome virtues. 
Use the entire school program for 
aracter development. Desist for the 
st part from setting aside periods for 
oral instruetion. See that all studies 
nd activities have such content and such 
tmosphere that they have a natural drive 
rd character objectives. The good 


n beings. 


is one 


person is not good in general. He 


whe meets every vital situation graceful 
lv, théughtfully, helpfully, and ideally. 

6. We must widen the 
what we mean by morality. It 
clude within itself the pulsing, 
of home, church, state and the industrial 
order. The spirit of for ex 
ample, which religion has hitherto con 
served must be the natural fruitage also ot 
the school. He is not vet a truly moral 
being whose heart not respond To 
the meanings that lie within and bevond 
the stubborn facts, hard duties and i 
posing truths with which he is hedged 
about. 


range 
mist in 
inner life 


reverence, 


does 


7. Before we get far with im 
proving cur house of wisdom, we 
have to deepen our knowledge of ehild 
nature and of the laws of its development 
and gain a profounder insight into what 
we mean by character. This will come in 
part from teachers in service, but more 
by the skilled technicians who are dis 
covering by scientific methods what the 
moral impulses are, how they arise and 
how, if at all, they can be cultivated 
There are now in America not fewer than 
two hundred of these experts who are 
leading us into a new world of insight and 
possibility concerning this hitherto in 
definable thing ealled character. 

We are now gaining conscious control 
of human development. The future of 
humanity, the destiny of nations, the di 
rection of human are in the 
hands not so much of makers of laws or 
captains of industry as of the teachers 
who are shaping the citizenry ef the 
world. ; 


very 
shall 


pre ICTeSS, 


Initiative, cooperation, and good-will 
are three essential things lying centrally 
within this question of character train 
ing tending toward the complete solution 
or our character training problem. 

Lying far behind of all we have tried 
to say is the fundamental truth that it 
is the deed alone plus the spirit in which 
it is done that counts in matters of char- 
acter. It is only as we establish character 
on the sure foundations of conduct that 
we shall strike foundations so sure that 
nothing in this world of chance and 
change can ever shake them. 
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A Brief Written in Support of a National Department 
of Education. 


Vest C. Myers—Superintendent of Schools, Fulton, Kentucky. 


of the greater nations of the world 

that does not give education primary 
recognition by including a minister of edu- 
cation among the eabinet officers. Thirty- 
five nations do this. Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Russia, Japan, Austria, Nether- 
lands, and Argentine are included in this 
list. If this bill becomes a law it will 
mean that we, as a nation, recognize ed- 
ucation as one of the fundamental in- 
terests of the nation. It will thus give 
education greater dignity and leadership. 
A National Department of Education will 
enable us to co-operate better in an inter- 
national program of education for the 
promotion of peace, better international 
understanding, ete. 

A Department of Education through a 
bureau of research could have ready for 
distribution on request compilations of 
the best current thought on educational 
aims and objectives, minimum essentials 
in courses of study, and scientific methods 
for realizing the desired outcomes in ed- 
uecational procedure. It would also co- 
ordinate the machinery of educational en 
deavor, prevent much unnecessary du- 
plication in research work, and_ give 
greater dignity to the cause of education 
by giving it a spokesman in the national 
counsels. 

The investigations of a Department of 
@dueation would show the several states 


bey UNITED STATES is the only one 


how to distribute their school fund 
as to better equalize educational o 
tunity. That this inequality exis 
shown by the fact that in one stat: 
cost per child varies from $828 to 
While this is an extreme case the 

show that a great variation exists. 

a Department of Education would 

out and make popular standarized | 
ods of school accounting and bude: 
procedure, thus eliminating unnece 
waste and better safeguarding s 
moneys. 

A Department of Education woul 
a result of investigation, discove 
actual conditions that exist rega) 
public health, and would disseminat 
the use of the schools such inform 
as in their judgment and the opini 
health experts, seemed most adequa 
providing programs of physical e 
tion and instruction in hygiene. 

Our population is a mobile one. Th 
edueated in Colorado, Connecticut, « 
kansas may become a business m: 
New York, a farmer in Texas, or a 
school superintendent in New Eng 
‘‘A failure to provide adequate edu: 
in any part of the United States is ; 
ure to provide education for the 
United States.”’ 

The demands of modern life m 
necessary for us to think in na 
rather than in local terms. 


The Teacher’s Glorious Opportunity 


HE SCHOOLS HAVE a glorious opportu- 
nity to change the present outlook of 
the world and build for a better future. 
Unless the teachers everywhere combine to 
train their pupils to look forward to, and to 
work for, the new ideals of world codpera- 
tion, there is no hope for anything but a 
tremulous and impermanent peace filled 
with the continuous fear of an aggressor. 
It was the schools of Germany that so 
trained the youth of that country that they 
went shoulder to shoulder, singing into bat- 
= and met death with their song on their 
ips. 
It was the lack of schools in Russia that 
drove the helplessly ignorant peasants un- 
armed into the shambles on the western 


frontier, where the slaughter was 
than anything hitherto known in his 

Upon the schools of to-day will 
responsibility for any recurrence < 
If they train with equal vigor for a * 
with wholesale murder omitted, they wv 
ceed as completely as have the schools 
past succeeded in their ambition to 
war. This means that there must 
radical change in the attitude of 
toward war. The schools must hav 
outlook on life, a codperative outlo 
devote themselves to building for 
hood. 

It becomes necessary for us to kn 
stand our present-day leaders of 
thought, of religious thought, and of 





ight. 
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President Coolidge has given ut- 
to many strong peace sentiments. 
of the best is the following: “The duty 
the interest of America alike demand 


tion in the cause of peace no less coura- 


than valor in time of war.” 
great statesmen of Europe, one and 


having seen the devastation of the war, 


loctrines of violence? 


spoken in praise of peace. Lord Ox- 
and Asquith said in a recent speech, 
great aim is to form a moral public 
yn that will make the threat of war as 
ete and as ridiculous as duelling.’’? The 
of the future is getting rid of war. 
1 Haldane says “It is not brute force 
noral power that commands predom- 

in the world.” Premier Baldwin and 
n Chamberlain at the great Guildhall 
et in honor of the Locarno Compact 
with each other in their beautiful ex- 
ons of hope for “A new understanding 
hich all feuds may be forgotten, all 
Iships be reme_ ered.” Former Pre- 
Herriot asks, ““Why should not just and 


rous ideas be pushed with as much ardor 


9 


Benes of Czecho-Slovaki1 and M. 


tis of Greece writing of the protocol say, 
* purpose was to make war impossible— 


kill it, to annihilate it. 
eaves no loophole. 


of the teaching fraternity is 


oc} 


and 


mor: 


me 
luty. 


iS ar 


he Social 


cholm, 


The plan drawn 
It prohibits wars of 


y description, and lays down the rule 
all disputes shall be settled by pacific 


letter has been sent some outstanding 
sus teachers, leaders of thought, and 
ntendents of school systems, asking for 
views with reference to the work of 
hools for peace. Because “Thou shall 
ll” is the law in all religions, and be- 
religious thought gives rise to the deep- 
1otions of the mind, I place the replies 
religious leaders first. 
» Reverend Dr. John A. Ryan, Director 
Action Department of the 
al Catholic Welfare Conference writes, 
school teachers of the world have a 
1e opportunity to spread a rational gospel 
ice and patriotism. They can train the 
habitually to regard the members of 
tions as brothers, to revere the makers 
aintainers of peace as among the great- 
nefactors of the race, and to regard 
listrust and disapproval all persons who 
upon the instincts of national selfish- 
for the purpose of provoking inter- 
11 misunderstanding. The responsibil- 
obviously 
red by their exceptional opportunity.” 
yp Charles H. Brent, the newly elected 
of Europe, answers by sending a 
iph from an address recently made in 
“Tt is for the Church to deter- 
n what circumstances, if any, killing 
aiming, lying and guile, destruction 
ine—in short the declaration of a 
‘ium for the moral law, ceases to 
ffence against God and man, and be- 
Ss a praiseworthy virtue and patriotic 
Dare we do less than hold that war 


+ 


4 


1 institution for the settlement of inter- 
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national disputes by brute 
skill and cunning and lying, is incompatible 
with the mind of Christ, and, therefore, in- 
compatible with the mind of His Church; that 
the aggressor is that nation which wil] not 
arbitrate or seek due processes of law and 
order, and should be treated as an outcast: 
that it is the duty of the churches to throw 
their united weight in support of the 
ganized fellowship of the nations.” 

Dr. David de Sola Pool, the leading Rabbi 
of orthodox Judaism in New York City, 
replies, “One high purpose of education ji 
to change human nature the better. 
Though it be primitive nature to fight, it is 
the function of the teacher to raise the child 
above the instincts of the wolf, the tiger or 
the cobra. 

“Many murders which public opinion now 
outlaws were sanctioned in former davs 
such as the avenger of blood, public b 
ing at the stake, hanging, drawing and quar- 
tering criminals and the of the 
death penalty for a large number of offences 
and crimes. These were the murders of ir 
dividuals. Surely education can 
children to at least an equal abhorrence of 
the infinitely multiplied wickedness of or- 
ganized murder of masses of men. The 
finest machinery of i..ternational courts and 
legislation cannot outlaw war unless the 
teachers train the young into a fervent, 
steedfast sbomination of it. 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. minister of 
Central Congregational Church in Brooklyn 
says, “It is of the utmost importance that 
we should instruct our children concerning 
the horror and uselessness of war. Those 
who waged it have often confessed that it 
is wickedness and insanity’—‘“Let us en- 
deavor to instil minds of reason, of justice 
and of peace into the rising generation.” 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, pastor of the 
Community Church,, responds. “War can be 
gotten rid of only as other evils such as duel- 
ling. piracy, the saloon, have been gotten 
rid of, bv being outlawed as a crime. War 
ean be thus outlawed tomorrow, if our chil- 
dren are trained by their narents and teachers 
for peace as they are being now trained for 
war Let children be taught that war is not 
glorious but inglorious, not beautiful but 
ugly, not heroic but shameful, not a virtue 
but a crime, and the next generation will 
banish it from the world.” 

“No one can serve the cause of peace 
teachers can. The teacher can help young 
people to understand the inner truths as well 
as the outer facts of life. And understand- 
ing leads directly to appreciation of the better, 
and forbearance touching the less good. The 
task of the teacher is become supremely 
religious—to bring home the youth the one- 
ness of mankind, despite of myriad diver- 
sities. racial, national religious. No one is 
worthy to be a teacher of youth who does 
not hopefully bring the young and growing 
to the shrines of und .standine and peace.” 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Ph. D., LL. D., of 
the Free Synagogue. 
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Statesmen of many nations on New Year’s’ was in store for him—it is this discovere 
Day sent messages of friendship to America, perpetual youth, who proposed to the 
and the wisest of those whose messages were dents of St. Andrew’s University in Scot 
transmitted agreed that governments alone a few years ago a World League of Y 
cannot make permanent peace; it must be If the Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s, with hi 
the will of the peoples. Fear and hatred are practical self and his fanciful self unit 
born of ignorance; the schools must train were to summon the youth of the worl 
the people to end hates; and begin friendly such an association, the world could 
co-operation. Two of our United States afford to give not merely the meager am 
Senators have sent their message directly that Sentimental Tommy’s schoolmaster w 
to the teachers of America,—one from a_ have given to know what he ‘would be 
great Western State, and one from the Em- years from now;’ but the whole sum of 
pire State in the East. The first from Sen-_ interallied debts if only it could help 
ator Wheeler follows: youth of the earth to a better understan 

“To the Teachers of America: It will be youth’s earth a few years from 

Next to the influence of the mother on the and we must try to prevent in them 
character of her children is the influence of stupidity and jealousies and distrust v 
the teachers who guide the mental tendencies mav even now be leading their elders 
during the plastic period of youth. You are dering down some brimstone path. 
largely responsible for the ideals entertained Follow here the inspiring words of 
by the coming generations. of our really great superintendents: 

““l¢ war is to be outlawed as murder and Over and over, conventions of teachers 
duelling have been outlawed in all civilized resolutions advocating the outlawry of 
nations, the child must be taught to abhor fensive war. This is because we are the 
rather than to glorify the pomp and circum- on whom the people impose the duty o 
stance of battle. War must be robbed of holding the American ideal of man’s 
its halo of glory that for centuries has daz- ienable right to his life. Savagery 
zled the mind, and must be shown in all the “Kill your enemy;” Civilization says, **( 
detailed horrors of devasted homes, ruined let us reason together.” 
cities, mangled forms and grinning skeletons. Since the world began two forces 
“But war is a game which were their subjects been striving for the mastery of man: 
wise, kings would not play at.’ Teach the enlists instincts, fear, greed, hate, m 
young the difference between the grief and destruction; the other, thinking, reaso1 
devastation of war and the national happi- ness, generosity, brotherhood, life. TT! 
ness what comes “where mild-eyed peace “an be no dispute as to which of these f 
smiles on a happy world’s increases,” and animates education. There can be no 
there will be no need for the fife and drum. as to which of them claims from us te: 
The cannons will rust on their carriages and unflinching devotion. 
the swords rest secure in their scabbards William McAndre\y 
on the walls as curious relics of a barbarous Superintendent of Chicago Public Scho 
age.”’ 

Dr. Royal S. Copeland, Senator from New Education in all lands should lead the 
York, sends the message of a true physician: to recognize those interests which ar 
“To my mind war is like an epidemic of mon to humankind, to magnify the \ 
disease. We must deal with the plague when’ which all men hold in common, to mi! 

it comes, We must guard our homes and those differences and _ distinctions 
communities to prevent the admission of divide, and to interpret the history ot 
the germs of epidemic disease. and nation in those terms that are | 

“Who can doubt that the arts of peace, to world progress as well as to nation: 
the inventions for promoting the happiness _ respect. 
and the longevity of mankind, mean more, Dr. Payson Smit 
far more to us than all the glories of all the State Commission¢ 
battles of the world.” Education for Massachusetts 

Perhaps statesmen and the clergy though 
powerfully swaying the public at large will What the world needs to relieve 
have no more weight with the teachers than hatred and war is an enlightened pub! 
will their school superintendents. I place an “international moral consciousness.” 
Dr. John H. Finley first because of his varied only way this can be brought about is t 
experience as a teacher, President of the the young. Concerted action in the 
College of the City of New York, and of the of the world stressing programs of the 
University of the State of New York, and _ type will bring this more quickly an 
Commissioner of Education. Now as Editor satisfactorily than any other force or 
of the New York Times he has the opportu- tion. If hatred and contention « 
nity to teachaclassof morethan halfamil- taught, friendship and justice ma 
lion each morning. This great educator says: be taught. 

“It was Sir James Barrie, the creator of Augustus O. Th 
Peter Pan, the child who never grew up, and President World Federati 
of Sentimental Tommy, who also seemed National Teachers Assoc 
loath to grow up—having suspicion of what State Commissioner of Education fo! 


' 
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Those who are conscious of the grief, un- 
inty and apprehension that oppress the 
today and are concerned to have pain- 
rvemories and hopeless foreboding re- 
by a sense of confidence in the good- 
God and man, cannot fai] to interest 
selves in every rational propesal that 
toward the prevention of war. 
teach the substitution of reason fo. 
on, contentment with moderate material 
ssions for grasping greed, the cultivation 
spirit of genuine consideration for others 
haughty will to have and to hold for 
f, the submission of controversies to 
rence and arbitration, and not to a 
of arms; to teach these lessons should 
supreme effort of public education. 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey 
Superintendent of Schools 
Los Angeles, California. 


has furnished us with in- 
ibitable evidence that neither victor nor 
uished can ever hope to profit. It is 
obvious that warfare entails both a 


Great War 


AND COMMUNITY 


l6o 


mora] loss to all concerned. 
While we may have little sympathy with the 
pacifist when under the strain of international 
conflict, in these days of pe surrounded 
by the patent lessons of war, we should en 
deavor to do something to prevent recur- 
rence, and hand down to our children these 
that we have learned with so much 


lessons 
pain and suffering. 


material and a 


ace, 


Dr. Frank P. Graves 
State Commissioner of Education 
and President of the University of 

the State of New York. 


teachers of the world listen 
warsick nations, the call 
of the leaders of thought, rather than to 
worn out traditions, and train their young 
charges to prepare for the building of a bet- 
ter and nobler world than that which we are 
presenting to them today? The schools are 
the only hope of the civilized world. Let 
teachers everywhere rally to their duty, and 
end war in a generation. 

Katherine 


When will the 
to the cry of the 


D. Blake. 


A How-To-Study Campaign as Devised and Put Into 


Operation in the Fayette Public 


deal planned and numerous experiments 
put into operation in recent years with 
reference to the problem of how to teach 
boys and girls to study. Some of the methods 
have been used with splendid results espe- 
y when the use of tests and experimenta- 
has gone hand in hand with a stim- 
n of keen interest, competition, and 
igerness in school generated in the 


[ ‘teat 3 HAS been much talk and a great 


vork 


study” campaign was started 
Fall and is being continued 
the school year in the public 
Missouri. A description 
operation follows. 

books we re purchased 


“How to 

in the 

ighout 
of Fayette, 
s plan as put mt 


first the following 
e school: 
‘The Mind At 
“How To Study 
Study” 


Work” 
And What To 

Sandwick 

“Silent Reading” Germane and Germane 

“How To Use Your Mind” Kitson 

Teaching To Think” Boraas 

“One Hundred Ways Of Teach- 
ing Silent Reading” 

“Art Of Study” 
‘How To Study” 
“The Teaching Of 

Junior And _ Senior 

Schools” 
These books were carefully studied by all 
the teachers in the system for the purpose 
f acquainting them with working plans for 
roceeding with the process of stimulating 
proper interest and effort in the pupils. After 
each teacher had familiarized himself with 
thes books faculty meetings were held and 
yh various plans and problems were apoemet 
ed with the end in view of putting them acr 


th 


to the ‘pupi ils with the desired results. 


Smith 
Hinsdale 
MeMurry 
History 
High 


Schools. 


The campaign was started in the first six 
grades. The proposition was explained to 
the pupils and all entered heartily into the 
contest. After a time the Ayres Burgess Test 
in Silent Reading, Form A_ was given them, 
the results being tabulated on a bar graph 
for each grade showing the ranking of each 
pupil. The graph for each respective grade 
was posted in each room thus enabling the 
pupils to learn their rank in comparison to 
other pupils with reference to speed and 
comprehension. Great interest was stimulated 
as a result and there were many requests 
by pupils for more books to read in order that 
they might make a much better showing when 
Form B of this test should be given. Co- 
operation from the merchants of Fayette has 
also been secured in that they will offer suit- 
able prizes such as suits of clothes, hats, etc., 
to the boys and girls ranking highest. 
number of other reading and lesson tests were 
given in the grades, all of them indicating 
that there is a marked improvement. 

Form A of the Otis Intelligence and Stan- 
ford Achievement Tests were also given to 
all pupils in the entire school system, the 
results being charted. Only ilty members 
are allowed access to the results of these 
latter tests. 

As a part of the program in the junior and 
high school a definite time was giver 
each class in the schoo] and 
the best ways of aniving his particular sub- 
ject or subjects were explained to them to- 
gether with illustrative and exemplifying drills 
in the same. Records show that there has 
been marked improvement in school work in 
general as a result. 

Pupils whose records show inferior work 
are placed in a class to meet once a week as 
a part of the system’s extra-curricula ac- 


senior 
each teacher for 
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tivity. In this class a daily program is worked 
out for each child and instruction in prepara- 
tion of lessons and general supervised study 
is conducted, 

Assembly programs have been used ef- 
fectively from time to time in putting across 
ideas with reference to inspiration for study 
and work. At present a play is being planned 
and written which will bring out the more 
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important points to be considered in learn 
to study. Each pupil will be provided \ 
a copy of the play and also with a set of 
structions to be generally followed in 


work of lesson-preparation for each particula 


subject. 
J. E. Holman 
Superintendent, Public Schoo 
Fayette, Miss 


Better Schools Through Our State Teachers Association. 


A BIT OF HISTORY—A FORWARD STEP. 
A paper read before the Superintendent’s Section of the M. S, T. A. 
By Supt. E. F. Bush. 


NY STATE program for Education, it 
A seems to me, should be an active and in- 

tensive program for ways and means for 
better teaching. If we all agree to cooper- 
ate in any specific educational aim much can 
be accomplished toward that end through the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association. 

A brief historical background of the educa- 
tional endeavors of this state will show that 
the rise and progress of our school system 
has been accomplished through long years 
of arduous toiling and moiling by the men 
and women of this Association who have had 
certain vision and steadfast purpose. 

The people of Missouri in the remote past 
were as a rule interested in education, but 
they were handicapped by the differences in 
the interests and sympathies of the classes 
of people of the various sections of the state 
due largely to a sparse and scattered popula- 
tion, differences in religion, and the lack of 
well qualified teachers and ample school 
facilities. This made for slow progress. 

Following the Civil War there was a rapid 
growth of population from the Eastern and 
Northeastern sections of the United States. 
Thousands of families came to Missouri from 
those parts of the country between 1867 and 
1887. Many men came from New England, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio and brought large 
families which increased the school popula- 
tion and educational interests. While this 
increase in school population was taking place 
there was still greater increase in the number 
of children actually enrolled. 

Then came the effort and struggle for big- 
ger and better schools in Missouri, which was 
to secure good buildings and equipment for 
rural schools as well as for the town schools. 
Superintendent Parker in his report of 1869 
congratulates the State upon the fact that 
comfortable school houses were beginning to 
appear to take place of the old fashioned 
ones of those wretched days “‘before the war.” 

A brief synopsis of the school laws of Mis- 
souri at the beginning of this period of growth 
shows a superintendent at the head of the 
educational system, whose duties are implied 
in the title of his office, and who was elected 
biennially by the people. Each county had 
a commissioner of common schools, whose 
duty it was to examine teachers, and grant 
certificates of qualification, apportion the 
school money of his county, call meetings of 


the voters when it was necessary, and 
the schools of his county. Each congressi 
township could be divided 
school districts, not exceeding four, as 
inhabitants so desired. Each district 
under the control of three trustees, who 
ployed the teachers, levied taxes, and rat 
bills. This supervision by the State 
County over school affairs, though not 
definite or well enforced, marked a real 


in advance over conditions that prevailed fo: 


many years prior to this period. 

The chief sources of school support in t 
early days were from the interest of the s 
school funds, twenty-five per cent. of 
state revenues, fines and forfeitures colle 
by the county, and local taxes which could 


exceed fifty per cent. of the amount of taxes 


for state purposes. These sums were not 
ficient for the adequate support of the p 
schools. The advance of today is that 
state legislatures may and do set aside 
third of the state revenues for the p 
schools, make state appropriations to 


schools, give state aid to weak districts, fur 


nish free text books to all elementary s« 
that desire them, compel an eight n 
term of school when the minimum rate 
sessed valuation of the district is sufficic 
maintain it, and provide for compulso} 
tendance of the pupils of the district w 
the ages of seven and fourteen. 

The teachers of the early days of this ; 
were not closely supervised and they 
usually examined in reading, writing, 
metic, and moral education. Today, 
county has a superintendent whose dut 
obligation is to visit, supervise, and t 
amine relative to the competency of the t 
ing, management, and progress of the s 
of his county. As to ’he examination of t! 
teachers for certificates to teach, this is, 
few exceptions, now in the hands of th« 
superintendent. 

At the beginning of the period unde: 
sideration, with few exceptions, the 
authorities determined what was to bet 
in the schools. The only definite requireme! 
of the state was that reading, writing, arit 
metic, be taught. Today, the curriculu 
been much enriched by adding languag 
grammar, geography, history, civil go\ 
ment, physiology and hygiene, art, Sie, 
cooking, sewing, work in wood and metal ané 





into as many 
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sical education. The last mentioned has 
introduced with vigor where the interest 
f the community and its finances are suf- 


“In ‘aedviog the educational history of the 
tate of Missouri, one is impressed with the 
earnest efforts of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, the Old Missouri School Journal, 
published in 1868, the Missouri Schoo] Jour- 
iblished first about 1895 and the School 
‘ommunity of more recent date. Further- 
the State Superintendents of Public 
ition, from Parker to Lee, have done 
, to encourage, to build up, to modernize 
) advance education in the state in both 
tary and secondary schools. These ef- 
riginated during the reconstruction days 
liately after the close of the Civil War 
the need of establishing common schools 
to make its annearance. No sooner had 
em of common schools been fairly estab- 
than the people began to advocate a 
advanced type of training to be given 
condarv institutions. Previously this 
of secondary education was taken care 
private groups of individuals who were 
tted to establish academies and sem- 

es. The establishment of better support 

» state university marked another step 

» splendid efforts to provide for its peo- 

e very best in education which the state 

to offer. Then came the state normal 

s and teachers’ colleges for the train- 

f teachers for her public schools, both 
ntary and secondary. Courses were of- 

not only for the sake of the knowledge 
‘iects, but for the teaching of subjects, 

| as courses in supervision and admin- 

n. 

il the appearance of the free high 
, about 1879 or 1880, state support of 
on was devoted largely to the support 
mon schools, and in this support the 
were manifesting wholehearted in- 


he common schools were in the beginning 
ised on the district system which still re- 
. but a very progressive step was taken 
toward a larger unit of control over all educa- 
nal matters of the state, by counties, when 

> office of county superintendent Was per- 


tly established, in 1909. The common 
are still on local district control basis, 
‘ under the supervision and advice of 
ty superintendent which proves to be 
led help in increasing the efficiency of 
‘mmon schools. 
ondary education was given its impetus 
ough the passage of an act in 1877 which 
made a definite provision for the establish- 
ment of high schools. Between 1877 and 
1100, free high schools were established in 
‘ly all of the cities and in many of the 
aller communities, thereby extending the 
pportunity for secondary education to a 
arge 1 umber. City schools were under super- 
' of city superintendents and boards of 
ed ine: ation who were responsible to no one but 
te state superintendent for observance of 
some of the state laws applying to them. 


Sta 
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was provided through 
three sources: the state university, private 
colleges, and normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges. The state university which consisted 
of departments of arts and sciences, agricul- 
ture, law, medicine, education and engineer- 
ing, exercised a dominating influence through- 
out this period. Private colleges had been 
incorporated in various localities, and provid- 
ed many opportunities for higher training. 
They were usually governed by boards of 
trustees or directors, and the state exercised 
little supervising function over them beyond 
that provided in their charters. They were 
usually supported by private subscription fees 
or by endowments. Five normal schools or 
teachers’ colleges and one institute for ne- 
groes located at Kirksville, Warrensburg, Cape 
Girardeau, Springfield, Maryville and Jeffer- 
son City, respectively, have given opportu- 
nity for the training of teachers for the pub- 
lic schools, and have exerted no little in- 
fluence in increasing the efficiency of the en- 
tire educational system. 

Through a number of legislative acts the 
standard of teacher certification was placed 
on a more satisfactory basis, thereby greatly 
improving the standard of teachers. The 
growth of certification developed along three 
lines; (a) examination subjects; (b) grades 
or marks and: (c) successful teaching and 
management. Each of these lines shows a 
specific step toward the improvement of 
teachers in service. 

The curriculum in 1865 consisted of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic; to these were 
added language, grammar, geography, history, 
state constitution, physiology and hygiene. 
Provision has been made for free text-books, 
but not uniform, although all text-books law- 
fully used in the State must be of the exact 
title and copy as one filed and approved by 
the State Superintendent. He must keep an 
approved list of text books that may be used 
as free text-books. 

During this sixty year period a great many 
acts were passed by the legislature relating 
in some manner to education, but of these 
the greater per cent related to local districts, 
towns, villages, consolidated districts, or 
cities. The laws of greatest importance dur- 
ing this period were the following: The act 
creating the office of county superintendent 
in 18€5 and re-enacted in 1909; the act pro- 
viding for free high schools in 1877; the acts 
establishing normal schools in the state be- 
ginning in 1870; and the compulsory attend- 
ance law of 1919. 

The foregoing discussion 
progress of education in Missouri between 
1865 and 1925. While the public schools are 
far from being on an ideal basis, still much 
progress has been made considering numerous 
difficulties which have arisen. Those who 
wish to criticize the educational achievements 
during this period must remember that con- 
siderable difficulty arose frequently in broad- 
ening the scope of the school because of the 
fact that the people were skeptical about 

Continued on Page 170 
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summarized the 
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“We insist that each teacher should be a progressive student of edu 
“It is incumbent upon all class-room teachers to secure full standard 
specialized courses to fit themselves better for their positions.” 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


CAPE GIRARDEAU 


A Standard Coeducational institution of higher learning. Courses 


leading to A.B. and BS. in Ed. 


Special departments of Art, Home Ec., Agriculture, and Manua 
rraining. 


Spring term opens April 12; Summer term June 1. 


Send for Catalog or write for more detailed information. 


Joserpu A. SERENA, President R. S. Dovetass, Dea 
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The Missonri Teachers Code of Ethics has recognized the 
value to the teachers—and to the teacher’s pupils, of proper 
training. It urges you to seek better training that you may 
render better service. 
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Standard p 
AN INSTITUTION THAT TRAINS be no less than 
college. Teachers 
The primary purpose of this institution is to train teachers are standard by 


so they may render better service. dence. The S« 
has done likewis 


a career offers 
of becoming a 


May we serve you so you can serve others? 

The spring short term opens April 26. Five hours credit 
may be made in five weeks before the summer term opens June 1. 
Upon your request we will send you a catalogue of these two Courses esp 
terms. Better start planning now to attend. spring quarter. 
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NortHWwEst Missouri ASE. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE H. G. SWANSON, D 
TEL W. LAMKIN, President Maryville, Mo. 
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STATE OF MISSOURI 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD 
iam COLLEGIATE COURSES in all subjects. 
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Opportunities for specialization in Home Economies, Agricul- 
ture, Kindergarten, Grade and High School Training. 
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Modern Commercial Department. 
An Unexcelled Conservatory of Musie. 
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Courses by Correspondence and Extension. 
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Write for our catalog. 
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CLYDE M. ILILL, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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CENTRAL MIssourRI 
COLLEGE 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Offers four years of fully accredited college work. 
Prepares teachers for the kindergarten, grades, and high 
school. 


} teachers can 
vear teachers 

, has said we 

given in resi Offers commercial and music courses. 

y of Missour! Served 4671 different students last year, an increase of 
rofession and 600 over the preceding year. 

who is capable 

Issued 250 degrees last year. 

— Average initial salary of graduates is over $1,500. 

ng middle of New buildings are well equipped. Excellent cafeteria. 


Spring term begins March 9, 





15 semester hours may be secured after April 26 and 10 
hours after opening of Summer term, June Ist. 


Write for a catalog. 


E. L. HENDRICKS, Pres. Warrensburg, Mo. 
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Continued from Page 167 
adopting anything new which did not appear 
as a safe venture. 

Let us see:—For twenty-four years the M. 
S. T. A. worked to secure normal schools for 
the state and saw the efforts rewarded in 
1870. For twenty-five years the M. S. T. A. 
was before the legislature asking for a law 
providing for a county superintendent of 
schools and succeeded in 1909. The Uniform 
Course of Study for Elementary Schools is 
the result of years of work by the M. S. T. A. 

It has brought about a uniform system of 
examination and certification of teachers. It 
approves the standardization of high schools 
and junior high schools as to buildings and 
equipment, preparation of teachers and the 
teaching load. 

Now I come to my plea in this paper—an 
active and intensive program through the M. 
S. T. A. for better teaching by standardizing 
the Elementary Schools as to the teaching 
load. This is however, in due respect and 
knowledge of the fact, that the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals has 
appointed a commission to study the problem 
of size of the class and teaching load in high 
schools—an investigation to collect some em- 
pirical data concerning different possibilities 
of making sufficient use of large classes. 

(One plan is to give the teachers a large 
teaching load—from forty to fifty-five pupils 
per class and from five to six classes—with 
an assistant hired to devise tests, to grade 
papers, and to report pupil progress to teach- 
ers for remedial instruction). 

We have long since standardized our high 
schools of this state as to buildings and equip- 
ment, professional preparation, organization 
and administration, program of studies and 
the teaching load. ’Good! I think all approve 
this. We have later begun to standardize 
the junior high schools along these lines. 
Good again! I believe we consider this a step 
of progress for better schools. 

There has been some symptom of stand- 
ardization applying to elementary schools 
as seen in the required preparation of teachers 
who teach in systems where there is a high 
school. All elementary school teachers now 
teaching in first class, second class, or third 
class school systems are considered qualified 
under new requirements, provided they make 
at least five hours per year by correspondence, 
extension or summer school work—we say 
good for the third time—vwe all approve this, 
I think. But we should go a step farther 
and say, with all this there must a stand- 
ardization of the teaching load in the elemen- 
tary schools as well. Since we boast among 
other progressive school laws which we now 
enjoy and for which we are indebted to the 
M. S. T. A. the laws for free text-books, 
consolidated schools, teacher-training high 
schools, state aid to weak districts, compulsory 
attendance, county attendance officers, health 
instruction and physical education, vocational 
training, state supervision of rural ‘schools and 


high schools, assessments of property at 
real value, minimum length of term, 
creased teachers’ salaries, increased tea 
qualifications, why not go a step farther 
be able to boast that we have reduced 
teaching load in the elementary schoo] 
well as the high schools of the state? 

The present constitution of the M. S. 7 
is built on the broadest democratic prince 
and it recognizes the classroom teache 
the basis of the profession. The Associ: 
recognizes the advantage of a standard 
size of class for high schools and junior 
schools. Why not advocate the same 
vantages for the elementary. class! 
teacher? 

Educationally, the years between six 
twelve are the plastic years of the ch 
life. It is during this period that ideals 
crystallized, habits of thought and a 
formed and the growing, uncertain b 
takes definite shape and lays the fou 
tion of future character and purpose. 

Three-fourths of the child’s time d 
these six vital years are spent in school; t 
fore three-fourths of the responsibility 
the child’s development rests upon the « 
room teacher of this period. 

A classroom teacher in elementary sc 
where fifty or more pupils are congreg: 
cannot adequately fulfil her obligatio 
the pupil by giving personal care and 
tention to individual needs. It is in the s 
class that each pupil is more nearly a sep 
unit and is handled as such, as an indiv 
being, and it is only in the small class 
it is possible to give the daily persona 
tention to each pupil so necessary in h« 
him or her to overcome possible weakn 
or tendencies that hinder best develop 
In such a class only can it be truthfully 
“We educate the child.” 

In the large class the restrictions 
regulations used in treating the pupil 
as a unit, precludes any possible chan« 
individual development. The hopper ot 
human grist-mill is filled up in Septe: 
the wheels begin to turn, the machinery 
up its uniform grind unmindful of ma 
or consequences, and in the following 
or June the product is returned hom 
another vacation—too often with the : 
of poor progress either mentally or spiri 
or both. 

I would say let us take no such des 
chance. Let us have it so we may treat 
pupil from six to twelve years of agi 
nearly as a separate obligation and 
him as a separate problem. Let us 
time to give to each one _ personal! 
strengthen the weak places which hav: 
inherited or acquired by environmer 
habit; to study his mental process; to 
him concentration of thought and pu 
and to lead him to regard his life as : 
from the Infinite to be used in infinit: 
ice. 
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County Superintendents’ Convention. 


County Superintendents’ Convention 
» held April 26-29 inclusive in Jefferson 
is provided by law. The fifth day of 
nvention will be held during the District 
Associations according to the cus- 


1 of the last three years. 


iis convention belongs 


to the county 
rintendents. Here they can bring their 
and problems. The convention should 
open forum with school questions of 
importance receiving as much con- 


ition as possible. 


arent-Teachers Association, 
first session of the convention 


is planned to make the afternoon pro- 


April 26, a general program. Mrs. 

isters of St. Joseph, state president of 
will address 
Monday 


noon and W. W. Gibbany of the Depart- 


will speak on “School Publicity.” 
second day, Tuesday April 27 
voted to Supervision. 

of the session Wednesday 
d to School Legislation. 
character of the program for Thursday 
t been determined. 

planned to emphasize Music, Art and 
Education during the convention. Mrs. 
r will give demonstrations in music. 
la V. Dobbs of the University faculty, 
\rt Advisor, will present the art work. 
arles E. Germane will speak on Moral 
on and Supervision. 

am Hirth of Columbia, editor of the 

Farmer, and C. H. Gray of Vernon 
, for three years president of the Mis- 
Farm Bureau Federation, have been in- 
to address the c nvention, but at this 
finite arrangements in regard to their 
es have not been made. 

’. A. Phillips, professor of elementary 
on in the University, will speak on 
tary education. 


» will 


be 


will 


‘rograms of the four-day session will be 
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ted through the mails as soon as 


State Spelling Contest. 


State 
| compete will be held at 1:30 p. 


Spelling Contest in which eight- 
m. 
lay April 28. The contest will be 
ge of a committee of three from each 
six districts. These eighteen county 
ntendents will meet in the state su- 
endent’s office during the noon hour 
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Monday April 26, and formulate all regula- 
tions governing the contest. They will also 
grade the papers of those taking part in the 
contest. The contest will be written. The 
lists of words chosen from the newspapers 
will be free from catchwords and unfair 
proper names. 

The competitors will consist of six in the 
high school division, elementary school divi- 
sion and rural school division respectively. 

The Missouri State Teachers Association 
has offered a cash prize of $100 to be divided 
among the winners of the contest in such a 
way as the committee of county superintend- 
ents who conduct the contest determine. 

The State Superintendent will give a Certif- 
icate of Award to the winners of first, second 
and third place in each division. 


Products Week. 


Missouri 


Highly gratifying reports of the observance 
of Missouri Products Week have reached the 
Department. The schools rendered the state 
a great service by their coéperation in the 
exercises of the Week. It is planned to make 
Missouri Products Week an annual event. 

However, the schools need not confine their 
efforts to this Week. Rather it is our problem 
to get all of the Missouri educational spirit 
into our school work possible. We are ed- 
ucating Missourians for Missouri with the in- 
tention they shall be useful citizens of our 
state. Geography, Language, Agriculture, 
Citizenship, History and Civics work should 
be permeated with work which will concretely 
present to the minds of our children the vast 
and rich resources of our state. They should 
learn that it is seldom necessary to reach out- 
side the borders of Missouri to supply their 
needs. It will be found few articles are nec- 
essary for our ada and needs which can- 
not be obtained in this state. 

Missouri has diversified agriculture, min- 
erals such as coal, lead and zinc, scenery, 
forestry, schools, colleges, mills and recrea- 
tion territory which commend themselves with 
sufficient favor to be worthy of the greatest 
consideration of anyone. No other state ean 
offer as much in the various fields of activity 
as Missouri. Our schools are particularly 
adapted to a study of all these fields. Every 
teacher can make each term of school a 
Missouri year thus allowing Missouri Products 
Week, relatively speaking, to become a cli- 
max of the year’s work. 
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Study Clubs and Citizenship 
In the ieee ps High School. 


y 
J. L. Vincent, Principal 


HAT TO DO with the study hall has al- 

ways been a problem. ‘The quickest 

partial solution has been to put a teach- 
er in charge. For most of us, I believe, the 
results have been only passively satisfactory. 
The “police”? method of study hall keeping 
works only in a certain fashion. The dignity 
of the school, of course, is maintained. Every 
thing is said to go on satisfactorily. There 
have been no uprisings, no tables or chairs 
overturned nor ink bottles thrown. 

3ut have the results been satisfactory? 
Have you ever heard a high school pupil say 
that he enjoyed his study hall hour? Does 
the high school pupil regard the study hall 
period as an opportunity, or does he consider 
it an enslaved task? Do not the majority of 
high school pupils consider it perfectly legiti- 
mate if they can, to “put one over” on 
the study hall supervisor? Is this attitude 
conductive to good citizenship? After all, is 
not good citizenship one of the big aims of 
our educational program? 

This may raise the old question of student 
government. Call it what you will. We have 
chosen to call it training in citizenship in the 
Warrensburg High School. There have been 
many failures in so-called student govern- 
ment. but the difficulty, the writer believes, 
is that the problem has been attacked too 
many times at the wrong end. The begin- 
ning has been made at the top rather than 
at the bottom. A complex and complicated 
machine has been set up and handed over to 
the pupils who were expected to run it. In 
almost every instance the pupils have ditched 
the machine. The wheels have failed to 
function. The result is that student govern- 
ment is declared a failure. 

We believe that we have begun 
right side in teaching junior citizenship. Our 
student body is typical, no doubt, of most 
Missouri high schools. We have no angels, 
but we do have a few “devils.” Our pur- 
pose in reorganization was not to better study 
hall conditions. These were satisfactory 
enough as the saying goes. But the real pur- 
pose was to try an experiment to determine 
whether or not high school pupils will as- 
sume responsibility under proper direction. 
Thus far we have been highly pleased with 
the experiment. 

For those who may wish to try an experi- 
ment in citizenship 1 am offering my method 
of procedure for whatever it may be worth. 

I requested the first hour study hall super- 
visor who had eighty-five pupils in her study 
to give me a list of twenty names of pupils 
who never gave her any trouble, and who 
nearly always studied. She feared she could 
not comply with my request. I then request- 
ed that she do the best she could and fur- 
nish me with a list of twenty of her best 
pupils. These pupils were requested to re- 
port in room No. 9 the following morning. 
The writer met them and put the following 
question, “How would you like to have a 
quiet place to study and a place where you 


at the 





may get training in leadership and citizen. 
ship?” They were pleased with the sugges. 
tion. “How would you like to be the c! 
members of the first study club ever 

ized in the Warrensburg High School?” 
would like that. 

“Then I shall appoint a committee,” said 
“to formulate a constitution and by-laws fo) 
the organization. This committee will subm): 
a constitution for your approval to-morro) 
morning.’”” The committee worked out 
stitution which was approved by the 
The pupils of this group were told that if an 
of them did not wish to take part in the { 
ation of the club they might go back to 
study hall. None went. This was the lx 
ning of study clubs in our high school. 
pupils of the first club were warned t 
the success or failure of the club depend 
entirely upon themselves, and that if the 
made a failure they would be made the laugh. 
ing stock of the school. It was soon see 
that this group would make a success of th 
experiment. 

Nothing more was said or done about am 
more organizations for several days. The 
three or four pupils from the third hou 
study hall came into the office with the que. 
ry, “Why can’t we have a study club too shou 
I said, “Do you think that the pupils in ti to tou 
third hour study hall are able to gover “ 
themselves?” They assured me that they indiv 
were. I agreed that since there was a sma of hi 
number in the third hour, I would be willir habit 
to let them try it, but left the impressio enltix 
them that I expected them to make a failur ae 
of it and become the laughing stock repro 
rest of the school. They were sure tha exan 
were capable of doing anything that t ‘wis 
hour people could do. An organizati: THE 
ilar to No. 1 was soon in operation. th r 
requests soon followed for the formatior Th. 
clubs. Now all the study hall period ha’ this « 
been organized into st tudy clubs. ic 
study hall is maintained where mem 
clubs are sent by their fellows whene\ 
violate the rules and regulations of the clu! 

After the clubs had been in operat 
some time, pupils belonging to one or mo! 
clubs were asked to write about them 
one of their English assignments. They wer 
told that they need not sign their names ! 
the compositions, and to be free to writ 
what they thought or felt about study cu compl 
organization. Out of a total of nearly the Li 
hundred papers there were only tw« portan 
were dissatisfied with the new organization: _ The 
and preferred the old study hall apes of study 
A sample of those pleased with th 
clubs is here inserted. 

For the benefit of those further i 
a copy of the constitution and by-law 
adopted by most of the clubs is also o! 
this article. 

Has the experiment been a succes 
believe it has been a decided educatio 


cess. There is studying in these cli 
there are lessons prepared. 


branch, 


But the es 
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thing that has made the experiment worth 
while is the training and citizenship. 

Why I Like the Study Club Organization 

y a Pupil. 

I like the Study Club for the 
reasons: 

1. It develops and strengthens the in- 
dependence of the individual pupil. 
It is a gain for the student in that 
it teaches him how to act when re- 
sponsibility is thrust upon him. 
It teaches him the power of self- 
respect and of other’s confidence in 
his ability. 
It teaches loyalty 
school. 

In teaching independence, the Study Club 
is a very great advantage over the old form 
f Study Hall with a teacher to watch over the 
pupils, for they felt they must depend upon 
the teacher to see that their actions were 
altogether proper and to remind them of the 
fact if they were not. 

The Study Club shows that the student 
must be independent of others and of their 
nelp. And to rely upon his own judgment as 
to whether or not his actions and behavior 
are such that he may be allowed to remain 
in the Study Club. 

It also teaches the student how to act when 
a responsibility is thrust upon him and that 
he should try to do his duty in performing 
the part that is given to him to do. Also he 
should learn to carry out his work and learn 
to make his Study Club a success. 

Self-Respect is of vital importance to any 
individual and especially so to the person 
of high school age. Study-Clubs form the 
habit of being self-respectful, that is, they 
cultivate in the mind the desire and knowl- 
edge that they must keep their actions above 
reproach and that they may be used as an 
example to others. 

THE CREED AND CODE OF ETHICS. 
A Part of the Club Constitution. 

The Creed. We believe that the success of 

this club depends entirely upon the mem- 


P.-T. A. Desires An 


following 


and honor to his 


N INFORMED membership is the ideal to- 
ward which the Missouri Branch of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers is directing its efforts this year, and while 
he help of all departments is needed to ac- 
complish this purpose the responsibility of 
th iterature Committee is particularly im- 
portant. 
The rapid growth in our membership and 
the broadening of our spheres of service re- 
juire alert attention on the part of all who 
are intrusted with the literature of our or- 
tion and with the knowledge of sources 
information, to satisfy the resulting in- 
reasing demand. 
Our state office is now liberally supplied 
with leaflets and publications relating to all 
‘ranches of our work and all members, both 
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bers of the club and their loyalty to the 
club. We believe in that type of loyalty 
which keeps in mind the honor and prestige 
of our school. We believe that there must be 
a spirit of unity in our club and in ow 
school. 

We therefore uphold by word of mouth and 
by deed the honor and fair name of our high 
school and club. We will do the right thing 
at all times, and our conduct at times shall 
be for the good of all. 


The Code of Ethics. 
1. We will prepare our Ik daily 
- & We will be studious and attentive in 
class. 
We will be 
all times. 
We will not mar or deface the 
furniture or building. 
We will strive to keep the 
rooms, study halls, lors free 
from waste materials. 
We will be orderly in the corridors. 
We will not use vulgar or profane 
language in the toilets, corridors, nor 
on the athletic fields or courts. 
We will cultivate the 
manners for the cl: 
the street and the party. 
We will be dependable at all times 
for we know it is one of the 
qualities a boy or girl 
10. We will work together for the 
of the club and s« hool. 
Article One. Section seven shall be read 
to ever applicant for membership in this 
study club, and shall answer the following 
question in the affirmative by saying “I do.” 
Do you sincerely promise to abide by this con- 
stitution, to live up to the rules and regula- 
tions of the club, and to adopt the Creed 
and Code of Ethics as your motto of con- 
duct? 
Then in the 


ssons 


1 


1: 4 
polite ana courteous al 


school 


class 


and corri 


possible 


» home, 


best 
can possess. 


good 


name of tl Varrensburg 
Hight School Study Club , I de- 
clare you a bona fide member with all the 
rights and privileges pert thereto. 


Informed Membership. 
By James Ella Hinds. 


teachers and parents, are urged to study th’s 
material this vear. 

To this end, circles have been advised to 
arrange permanent exhibits of all P. T. A. 
literature in their to be kept in 
their meeting places, that members may ex- 
amine and read it, and that it may be con- 
venient as reference for officers and com- 
mittees. This exhibit may be a very attrac- 
tive and extensive one if an ambitious local 
chairman of literature desires and works to 
make it so. It should form the nucleus of a 
P. T. A. library to which all should feel the 
urge to contribute as the work 

Both the National Congress and the 
Branch issue many publications that are free 
in membership. 


possession, 


LPTows., 
State 


to circles 
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The free leaflets sent out by the National 
Office, consist of Organization material, Pro- 
gram material, Child Welfare Day material 
and miscellaneous leaflets. By consulting the 
Office Notes of the Child Welfare Magazine 
each month, one may keep informed as to the 
new publications. 

The State Branch supplies 
envelopes for program use in 
and loan papers, free of charge. City and 
County Councils publish literature for the 
information of members as to local work. 

In addition to the literature published by 
our own organization, there are many other 
societies with which we coéperate in child 
welfare work from which we may obtain lit- 
erature by writing for it. 

From each of the above sources we may 
obtain also valuable material, for which a 
small charge is made. Of these publications, 
the Child Welfare Magazine is far the most 
important. It is almost impossible to carry 
on association work without the official organ 
of our congress; edited by our national presi- 
dent, treating of all departments of our work. 
Each circle should have, at least one sub- 
scription a year, in its name. Loan papers 
for program use also supplied by the con- 
gress at small cost. 

In order that the membership may be kept 
informed at all times in regard to state 
branch work, we have the Missouri Bulletin, 
published at 25 cents a year. Each associa- 
tion should have two subscriptions to the 
Bulletin to its credit, and as many more as 
individual members can be persuaded to take. 


sets of loan 
rural schools 


Always the public libraries stand ready to 


serve us with advice and information. As- 
sociations in rural communities, or in towns 
having no libraries may write to the Missouri 
Library Commission, Jefferson City, Missouri, 
for information regarding the traveling li- 
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brary. The American Library Associati 
arranged a group of reading courses for 
who wish to read with a purpose, outli: 
which are furnished by city libraries t 
trons, on request. 

The Bureau of Education, Departm« 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. offers s 
reading courses of especial value to p 
and teachers. The extension Departm« 
our State University, and various depart 
of our state government may also be a 
ed to for aid along child welfare lines. 
reports and pamphlets of the Kansas 
Children’s Bureau are very fine fo 
school circle work. 

“Parents and Their Problems,” a 
eight books of great value in home and s 
may be purchased for $10.00 from th 
branch. 

“The Child, His Nature and His N 
edited by M. V. O’Shea, has been adopt: 
study by the national congress, and m 
purchased for only $1.00 (worth much : 
from The Children’s Foundation, Valp: 
Indiana. “A National Program of 
Study” based on this work is now bein 
lished in the Child Welfare Magazine, 
highly recommended for Mothers’ 
Clubs. 

At all times members should be on th 
for child welfare material in current 
azines, make clippings and add to the 
library. 

A study of all this material will give 
informed membership, but an informed 
bership can be valuable, in terms of hi! 
fare, only when we have put to work in 
and school the knowledge we have gai 

“Who reads and nods and does not w 
knows. 

“Is one who plans and plans but 
sows.” 


Suggestions for Teaching English. 
By Jno. H. Street, Maryville Mo. 


RAMMAR, AS usually taught in the 
public schools, is one of the most diffi- 
cult of the public school studies. 

On the contrary, when properly taught by 
an enthusiastic teacher, it becomes one of 
the most delightful of studies and a class in 
grammar may be made one of the liveliest in 
the school. 

To teach it successfully, requires the high- 
est degree of skill on the part of the teacher. 
For many it is more difficult than arithmetic 
and probably on par with Geometry and AIl- 
gebra. 

It has been urged against the study of 
grammar, that it never produces good speak- 
ers and writers and this is partly true. Lan- 
guage must precede grammar just as any oth- 
er art must precede its corresponding science; 
but without the science the art would re- 
main imperfect. It is by imitation that the 
child gets his first lessons in language, and 
his only books are his parents, playmates and 
teachers. 

By imitation alone, with proper surround- 
ings, he may acquire the most elegant and 


forcible style; but with more improry 
roundings, he will acquire by imitati 
the most objectional brogue, barba) 
slang. 
Grammar a Thought Study. 
Grammar should always be treat 
thought study. Those who teach ar 
who study should remember that f 
grammar are not true simply be: 
grammarian says so, any more than tl! 
in Algebra are true because the autho 
algebra says so. If the facts that 
marian asserts are ‘true, they are t 
cause the laws of the sentence mak 
true. 
The Laws of the Sentence. 
Grammar deals with the express 
thought and all thought must be e 
in one or the other of four kinds 
tences. 
The Facts of the Sentence. 
There are certain facts that 
learned in grammar as in algebra or 2 
1. The student must know wh 
each kind of sentence. 
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The student must know what to call 
the two main elements of the sen- 
tence. 
The student must learn the different 
parts of the sentence, their names 
and the names given to their prop- 
erties and uses. 
The student must learn the conven- 
tional forms of writing the  sen- 
tence. 
Facts Must Not Cover Up Laws. 
le the facts of the sentence are ab- 
y essential to the understanding of the 
f the sentence they should not be mis- 
for the principal things. The laws, 
and relations underlying these facts 
at make these facts of the grammarian 
e are the principal things for the teach- 
eet before the pupil’s mind. 
Value of Method. 
the teacher should have a definite meth- 
presenting the subject, so should the 
have a definite method in preparing 
sson for recitation. 
course the method of recitation should 
inged frequently to avoid monotony. 
of the essential points in teaching is 
w the pupil clearly how to prepare his 


hardly to be supposed that any per- 
n have a very clear conviction of the 
1ethod of doing a thing who shall not 
have acquired a pretty correct and ad- 
notion of the thing to be done. 
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Arts must be taught by artists; science Ly 
learned persons, and if grammar is the 
science of words, the art of writing and 
speaking well, the best speakers and writers 
will be the best teachers. 

Being an art, grammar must be le pened in 
the beginning, as all arts are learned, by the 
practice of it. 

We learn to sing by singing, we learn to 
draw by drawing, we learn to paint by paint- 
ing, and we learn to dance by dancing, and 
we must learn the art of speaking and writ- 
ing the English language by writing and 
speaking it. 

Pupils should be required frequently to 
write compositions drawn from their lessons 
in history and geography, thus utilizing their 
knowledge on those subjects. 

The utility of diagrams or outlines in teach- 
ing English is shown by the same process of 
reasoning by which we show the utility of 
Geometrical Diagrams in teaching Geometry, 
maps in teaching Geography or History. 

In the teaching of English, particular at- 
tention should be given to correct spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization and grammar. 

Were we permitted to take a peep into the 
letters that daily pass through most any 
postmaster’s hands, we would be astonished 
at the errors in spelling, punctuation, capital- 
ization, and grammar. The waste basket of 
any business man doing business through the 
mails could furnish ample evidence of the 
want or the need of more culture in this line. 


Interesting School Project at Deepwater 


By Loyd Collins, Grade School Principal. 


OF THE most valuable and _ in- 
resting projects ever worked out in 
the history of the Deepwater grade 
was a school fair. It was put on by 
ldren themselves under the direction 
teachers of the various rooms. At 
rinning of the school year the teachers 
nformed by the grade principal that a 
| fair would be held about the middle of 
ear, and plans were at once made for it. 
teachers kept specimens of the work 
pupils in each subject, and a general 
ry, treasurer and business’ man- 
ere selected by the pupils, bills print- 
ters made, etc., to advertise the fair 
the entire public know about it. The 
wspaper editor also aided much in get- 
support of the patrons and friends 
school. 
fair was held Friday afternoon, 


Jan- 
from 1 o’clock until 4 o’clock in 
ernoon, Nearly all of the patrons and 
of the school turned out to observe 
‘k of each room in the grade school. 
| hundred people attended and all went 
leclaring it was well worth seeing and 
that they hoped the fair would be 
} from year to year. 

ge the things of real interest placed 
‘it for inspection were: a store in the 


second grade, a historical scrap book of 
Missouri, a scrap book of the United States, 
and a weekly newspaper, published and ed- 
ited by the eighth grade. Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, nature, health and food posters 
were placed on exhibit. Booklets on a great 
variety of subjects, drawings, maps, penman- 
ship papers, compositions, notebooks on 
eral subjects, etc., were all of interest. 

The rooms were very artistically decorated 
and all the material was arranged to the best 
advantage. 

Any school can profit much by properly 
working out a good school fair. It stimu- 
lates interest on the part of both teachers and 
patrons as well as the pupils. 

A new day has dawned in the history of 
education. We need practical education. 
Schocl is no longer considered the teacher’s 
school, but in its true sense—THE CHIL- 
DREN’S SCHOOL. We should give the chil- 
dren a chance to express themselves, make 
them feel that it is their school, and let them 
bear a share of the responsibility connected 
with it, for the children of today will take 
over the affairs of tomorrow, and they should 
receive the very best possible training. A 
good school fair will help both school and 
community. 


sev- 
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The Care of School Buildings. 


By C. A. Green, 


ENERALLY SPEAKING, in Missouri 

there is a sad neglect that is very ap- 

parent as regards school house upkeep. 
The most prominent reason assigned is that 
of the lack of funds. After making a sur- 
vey of the plant, and that just before sub- 
mitting the annual tax levy in the spring 
election, boards of education must make up 
their estimates for the various funds for the 
new year. The suggested repairs or improve- 
ments are listed under three heads, viz., 
Necessities, Needs, and Desires. To _ illus- 
trate: a building must have a new furnace 
(a necessity); ought to have a new roof (a 
need) but will get along with a little patch- 
ing; and should have the interior walls re- 
decorated (a thing desirable). 

Instead of providing an annual building 
tax to take care of the needs and some of 
the desirable improvements from year to 
year, the general policy is to try to keep 
down taxes and wait till the needs become 
necessities and then make none of the de- 
sirable improvements at all. 

It has been estimated that an annual tax 
of from 2c to 5c on the $100 assessed valua- 
tion will easily take care of all repairs (neces- 
sities), remodeling (needs) and _ improve- 
ments (desirables) from year to year. 

It is true that in the city, town and vil- 
lage districts, 80% of which carry a 100c 
maintenance levy, the margin is often so 
close on the maintenance fund that little can 
be spared from that fund to provide a build- 
ing or repair fund such as the law permits. 
Hence repairs are put off from year to year 
until sufficient needs and necessities accumu- 
late to require a bond issue. 

Sometimes it is even true that Boards and 
Superintendents plan and design to defer 
making needed repairs and improvements till 
they want to put over a bond issue at which 
time they will then inform the dear people of 
the dire necessity of carrying the issue be- 
cause of the deplorable condition the build- 
ings are in. The facts are, many intelligent 
people with ordinary business sense see thru 
this ulterior motive to create campaign argu- 
ment for the bond issue and are reluctant to 
vote it and place a big sum of money in the 
hands of a board that had not shown suffi- 
cient business capacity and management to 
provide the proper upkeep of the property al- 
ready intrusted to their care. 

Again it is quite noticeable in some towns 
to find a well equipped modern high school 
building while the buildings for the elemen- 
tary grades are in bad repair and all run 
down at the heels. School authorities in dis- 
tricts thus depicted seem to have lost sight 
of the fact that, aside from all other con- 
siderations, such contrasts in school housing 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


will have a tendency to make snobs of 
pupils and teachers who are better sit 
A feeling of unfair treatment by the 

and superintendent is thus acquired b 
patrons of the elementary schools. A « 
school sentiment is created and class f« 
become apparent. Thus the managem: 
the school system falls short in deve 
that great democratic spirit for whic 
American public school system is so g¢ 
ly characterized, and feelings of clas 
social distinctions are thereby created. 
only about 20° of the elementary 

pupils reach the high school, they are 1 
ing more than their proportionate cons 
tion in housing facilities. Too many 1 
tate dealers and cheap town booste: 
unusually interested in erecting a show 
school to set off the town to advantag« 
mercially, while the great masses of pu 
the common schools, thru the lack of 
housing and other facilities, must pay 

show. 

The superintendent is considered a ¢ 
purpose man and presumably an author 
capable of rendering expert advice on 
matters. Hence he should be persiste1 
insistent with his board to provide, if 
sary, thru a regularly voted annual b 
tax to take care of all insurance, repai 
modeling and improvements. thir 
boards of education should just as reli 
make allowance for and set aside out 
general revenue a definite amount a1 
to provide for the repair and upkeep ot 
ings as they do to provide for teacher 
aries. If by so doing they do not 
left sufficient revenue for operating pu 
then the boards should have the hon 
frankness to call upon the people for 
building or repair tax. It requires 
thirds vote, to be sure, to carry it: but 
the fault of the law and not of the boa 
mitting it. But the people who ke 
own residence in good repair (ar 
averages about 90%) will appre« 
business and managerial capacity 
custodians of public property, ‘especi 
used by their own children, in keer 
property in good repair. It is not 
matter of economy, but such a poli 
pursued promotes a good public spit 
confidence in the integrity and bus 
pacity of those in charge of the edu 
affairs of the district. 

If school authorities do not mak« 
of what they have and keep the pi 
in good condition, and referring if 
the whole subject of repair tax to th 
then such authorities need not be 
to have meted out to them by the p 
same consideration accorded the on: 
man in scriptural story. 
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SOME TIME I have been considering 
status of the high school principal as 
oflice exists in our smaller high 
in the State of Missouri today, and 
, the question has arisen as to whether 
e is a justifiable one or whether it 
an excuse for teacher to teach 
wo classes less than the other teachers 
system and draw a salary of $200.00 
.00 more per year, in return for a 
nor clerical duties, such as writing 
for pupils and making a monthly 
ce report to the superintendent. 
bases for investigation I have chosen 
ill high school as represented in the 
1925-26 as employing 
yur to twelve teachers. Of the 294 
ncluded in this list I find that 115 
their present position for 
t year and that an additional 67 are 
the second year in their present 
with only 23 having been in thei 
positions more than five years. Con- 
medium tenure of only 
ars; or in other words the medium 
that these schools have two principals 
very three year period. It is evident 
th this shifting un professional group 
legation of authority and_ respon- 
is practically impossible. They are 
n a school system long enough to be- 
oroughly acquainted with its policies 
peculiarities of the communities in 
1ey work. 
ther study of the salaries received by 
ime 294 principals shows a range from 
to $2000.00 with a median at 
This figure is approximately 
per year more than the other teach- 
the same schools, and in most cases 
receiving this added remuneration 
ideration of the above me en 
uties with the possible addition of 
e of similar nati ure. 
that the position of high 
should be one where the 
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Is are in 


school 


greater 


-ases Ticket 
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tatus - the Principal of the Small High School. 


part of the time is utilized in actually 
supervising the functioning of the high school 
and that the principal should be delegated 
this responsibility and held accountable to 
the superintendent for the manner in which 
he discharges this responsibility. How many 
principals in the high schools of this class 
actually have this authority and power? 
Very few if any—Then why the position? 
Unless the position as Principal can be made 
more attractive and more secure and those 
who are now principals will be able to in- 
crease their tenure of office to a point of 
usefulness where the administration of the 
school may be delegated to them, then our 
present system of organization must under- 
go a change. 

If all supervisory and administrative work 
must be done by the Superintendent because 
of facts pointed out above, then it is my con- 
tention that the position of Principal in the 
small high school may be abolished. Under 
this arrangement all the teachers in the high 
school would be employed on the same plane 
and in addition a secretary should be em- 
ployed to attend to the clerical duties that 
now fall to the principal and superintendent, 

In most communities served by this group 
of high schools a girl may. be employed ito 
write excuses, make out attendance reports, 
answer the telephone and carry on the neces- 
sary correspondence relative to inter-school 
contests; for $300.00 a year (or less) and do 
the work just as effectively as a $1350.00 
principal because work of this nature re- 
quires no professional training. The 
of employing a secretary for this purpose is 
only slightly more than the average salary 
of the principal exceeds the average teacher 
salary in these schools; but the persons re- 
lieved of these duties would be able to teach 
more spend more time in super- 
there would be 


cost 


classes or 
vision of instruction, 
a positive gain to the school system. 

J. Scott Hemry 


hence 


Sale. 


By C. O. Williams. 


Principal of Ernst 


Simonsen High School, 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


iditor of “The Coach” has asked for 
‘stions about increasing athletic fi- 
s. Here is our contribution. We 
laim any special virtue for the plan; 
lo we claim originality for it. We 
ant to pass it on, hoping that some 
get a helpful suggestion from it. 
ok advantage of the universal in- 
popularity contests to sell football 
kets. A “Football Queen” was elect- 
e sellers and purchasers of tickets. 
d the same spirit of rivalry still ex- 
was formerly found in the popular 
est, held in connection with pie sup- 
the little red school house on the 
tails of the plan are few and simple. 
tickets, admitting the purchaser to 


four games, were sold at one dollar each. 
Votes were given to sellers and purchasers 
of tickets according to the following sched- 
ule. 
Each season ticket sold ....500 votes 
Each season ticket purchased . .200 votes 
Each single admission sold ..50 votes 
Each single admission purchased 25 
votes. 
Thus, you see, special emphasis was placed 
on salesmanship ability. Each class nom- 
inated two candidates for queen, and much 
spirited rivalry developed in these class meet- 
ings. Two candidates were named so that 
there would be rivalry within each class as 
well as between classes. 
A prize was offered for group effort and 
team-work as well as individual ability. Our 
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school is divided, for administrative purposes, 
into sixteen Section Rooms (called Home 
Rooms in most schools). The Section Room 
selling the highest percentage of tickets 
was to be admitted free to a big all-school 
party held at the close of the football season. 
The “Football Queen” was crowned, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, at the all-school party, 
the unsuccessful candidates having the honor 
of being attendants to “Her Majesty.” 

The votes were counted every day and the 
standings published on the bulletin board. 
Fortunately for the success of the campaign, 
the race was close and there was constant 
shifting of positions among the candidates. 
Giving votes for single admissions kept the in- 
terest alive and the result was in doubt until 
the contest closed with the first half of the 
second football game. 

The winner, who was introduced by the 
cheer leaders between halves, was a Senior, 
an enthusiastic, spirited girl of the athletic 
type. She was a popular choice among the 
students, even though her margin of victory 
was small. The contest developed some of 
t’ old time spirit of chivalry which prevailed 


among the knights of old in the tourna: 
The winner was the “Lady Fair’ 
football captain and several gridiron 
riors worked diligently for their “Lad 
Waiting.” One of the Eighth Grade 
dates was among the leaders, showing 
the Junior and Seniors did not monopoli 
interest. 


Now for the results. Our school has a 
rollment of 600, distributed through grad 
eight to twelve. During the past few 
the number of season tickets sold has 
aged less than 150, and the interest i: 
sport was at low ebb. This year 514 s 
tickets were sold and the paid admissio 
the gate were larger than ever before. Th 
sults speak for themselves; the contest \ 
ed for us. Instead of its being a disorg 
ing factor in our school, it actually prod 
a better spirit among the students, \ 
was in evidence in class room, as well : 
the athletic field. 

We hope this brief review may sugg 
way for some other school to increas 
athletic revenue. 


Club Takes Place of Hickory Stick as an Incentive 
to Good Spelling. 


HE TEACHERS of Flat River were 

worried. Every set of papers examined 

indicated that their boys and girls, as 
a whole, were discouragingly poor spellers; 
each test in spelling confirmed it. 

They tried nearly all the usual remedies 
from the “hickory stick” to Platonian philos- 
ophy, but to little avail. For the most part 
the children remained unconcerned about 
spelling. They could not be gotten to the 
mourner’s bench. At length somebody sug- 
gested a revival in spelling. About that 
time the eleven-year old Louisville boy, Frank 
Neuhauser, who had won the national spel- 
ling contest the year before, was enjoying 
considerable publicity. Could the children 
of Flat River be inspired by his example? 
Here was an ideal who had taken on flesh and 
blood. The teachers decided to use him. 

A “Frank Neuhauser Club” was organized. 
The charter members consisted of those who 
had represented our schools in county spel- 
ling contests of the past. Thirty-one were 
eligible. They agreed to try to follow the 
steps of their leader, 

Frank Neuhauser, himself, received a let- 
ter telling him about the club. He imme- 
diately replied and related his experiences 
from the day he went into training for the 
championship until he covered himself with 
glory at Washington City. From the first, 
young Neuhauser keenly interested himself 
in the affairs of the club, and letters have fre- 
quently passed between him and children 
identified with the organization. 

Henceforth, eligibility to membership 
hinged on the following conditions: 

1. The candidate must belong somewhere 
from the fourth to the ninth grade, inclusive. 


_ 2. He must prove himself normal in s 
ling by the Ayres Test before being admit 
to final examination. 


> 


3. He must grade 100 per cent on a 
of 50 words selected from the series of 2g 


lists found in the Pearson-Suzzalo Speller 


(the Flat River text). About half of 
words are taken from the list that belo: 
to his grade, the rest from the previous li 
While so-called “catch” words do not pred 
inate, they are not in anywise excluded. 


\ 


test is held every two months to accommod:t: 


new candidates. 


4. He must then be elected to membvr- 


ship by the club. 


5. He must finally present himself 
“initiation.” A few funny stunts are 
dulged in at this time; a serious, but br 
lecture is given on the importance of g 
spelling; and a button bearing the photogr: 
of the champion and the words “Fra 
Neuhauser Club” is presented to the initia 
The club has its secret grip, its password, a 
other accessories of a secret society. 

In effect, the organization embodies t 
principles of honorary fraternities a 


adapts these principles to the needs of ch'- 


dren who spell none too well. Some of t 
same objections might be urged against t 


“Frank Neuhauser Club” as against suc! 


honorary fraternities. But it works and ti 
final membership in spelling is very gratify. 
ing. At the time of the first final test 

children qualified for membership and recen 


ly 64 others attained to that honor. Practically 
all of the children who are not members want 


to be. The parents, as well as the teacher 
are delighted with the results being obtaine: 
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The Height of Kindergarten Chairs. 


By H. E. 


N A RECENT article which has had wide 

reulation under the caption “School 

Seats Too High” attention was called to an 

universal tendency in our schools to 

vide children with school seats too high 

1em. Continued investigations since that 

e was written have confirmed that con- 

on in most emphatic manner, and have 

extended its application with peculiar force 
to the kindergarten. 

Two hundred and forty-seven kindergarten 
= jren were measured. The correct seat 

ht of each was determined to the nearest 
ter inch. Results are summarized here 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 5 

Expressed as ~ unitary percentages, this 

~ ibution indicates that kindergarten chairs 
this group would be required as follows: 

3% 9 inch 

47% 10 inch 

28% 11 inch 

2% 12 inch 

Inquiry discloses that kindergarten cLairs 
are nearly always selected in twelve and four- 
teen inch heights, that some of the largest 
dealers in the country have discontinued the 
sale of ten inch chairs entirely because there 
is practically no demand for them, that several 

pes of these chairs are no longer made in 

inch heights, and that there is an increas- 
demand for them in anata and even 
Dealers protest that 
is so difficult to sell kinder rgarten chairs 
wer than twelve inches that they cannot 
afford to carry them in stock. 

In the face of these facts it is necessary to 
justify the figures given above. 

[he children included in these measure- 
ments are the entire enrollment of three 
typical kindergartens of a most excellent 
Western city system of schools. One is lo- 
cated in a section of the very best social, 
financial and sanitary conditions and an al- 
most exclusively American population. Anoth- 
er is in an industrial section where the popula- 
tion is largely foreign, particularly South 
European, with the usual conditions of re- 
tardation, low standards of living, and tend- 
ency to make the kindergarten serve as a 
day nursery for the children of mothers em- 
ployed in industry. The third is an average 
section. The measurements were made in 
November but included both those who enter- 
ed in the fall and those who entered the pre- 
ceding spring. Nearly all were between five 
and six years of age, with a few lacking one 
or two months of five and about as many over 
six. The children of the more fortunate com- 

munity average slightly larger than the oth- 
ers and include all five whose seat height is 
twelve inches, none of whom is retarded. 

The Technique of Measurement. 

The technique of measurement is _ partic- 
ularly important. A very elaborate and ef- 
fective measuring chair has been developed 


sixteen inch heights. 


3ennett, 

more than 3600 children of all 
grades have been measured thus far. Some 
twenty measures relating to seat dimensions 
are obtained and recorded for each child, and 
from these data various problems of seat, 
and desk design and proportions are being 
worked out. We are here concerned only 
with the method’ of determining seat height. 
For this purpose there is a moving foot-board 
which elevates the subject’s feet with ref- 
erence to the seat. Under the knees there is 
a sliding strip by moving which one can 
determine with precision when there is any 
pressure from the legs on the edge of the 
seat. The foot-board is adjusted until it is 
certain that there is definite contract be- 
tween the seat and the legs just behind the 
knees but no pressure. The child is seated as 
far back in the seat as the calves of his legs 
permit, lower legs at right angles with the 
thighs. The height from foot-board to seat 
is automatically shown on a moving tape so 
that error is practically impossible. Children 
are measured in the shoes and clothing which 
they wear in the class-room. 

It is thus fairly certain that any chair 
higher than the measured height will positively 
press into the flesh and more or less affect 
the nerves and blood-vessels which are close 
to the surface at the knee angle. Any move- 
ment of the feet from the vertical position 
under the knees will increase the pressure. 
Previously published measurements have 
usually been based on some assumed relatioa 
of seat height to stature or other anatomical 
measure, or have been obtained by seating 
the child on a table with a book under his 
feet and measuring the distance from book 
to table top. It 


in which 


is obvious that if the feet 
are hanging there is already pressure of the 
table edge into the flesh caused by the entire 
weight of feet and legs. If the pupil is not 
seated well back there is also some slope of 
the thighs downward. Both these factors 
result in a measured seat height which is cer- 
tain to be too great, and yet there are no 
measures in all the literature of the subject 
which justify seats as high as are generally 
used for both kindergarten and higher grades. 
Seats not too High—A Fundamental 

Inasmuch as a seat even a little higher than 
the correct measure causes pressure in that 
delicate area behind the knees where it should 
especially be avoided, and since there is no 
movement of the feet which can relieve it, 
the fundamental hygienic requirement is that 
seats should not be too high. If seats are 
somewhat lower than the measured height, 
there is no hygienic objection and no discom- 
fort unless the seat is extremely flat. In the 
latter case the flesh is drawn very tight over 
the ischial bones and makes the seat feel hard. 
But it is only necessary to move the feet for- 
ward or back on the floor to shift the weight 
from these seat bones along the thigh muscles 
and thus to relieve any discomfort. 

There is no hygienic reason why the lower 
legs should be precisely at right angles to the 
thighs nor the thighs to the trunk 
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ITEMS of INTEREST 








NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION AC.- 
CREDITS LINCOLN UNIVERSITY. 

Colored Youths of State Now Have an Ac- 

credited Institution of Higher Learning. 

A movement of great import to the Colored 
population of Missouri was made by the 
North Central Association of Schools and Col- 
leges when at their annual meeting they ac- 
credited the high school and teachers’ training 
college of Lincoln University, Colored, of Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri. 


PRESIDENT NATHAN B. YOUNG 


Prior to the accrediting of Lincoln Univer- 


sity as a teachers’ training college, there has 
not been an accredited institution of higher 
learning for Negroes in Missouri; there has 
been only three accredited high schools in the 
State—Kansas City, St. Louis and Sedalia. 

As a result of this unfortunate condition, 
Negro youths, unable to attend the other ac- 
credited institutions in Missouri have been 
forced to go to the universities and colleges 
of other states. These institutions in many 
cases far from the home of the students. This 
disadvantage has been removed with the ac- 
crediting of Lincoln University. The jn- 
stitution has very definitely taken its place 
among the reputable centers of learning in 
Missouri and as such will draw an increasingly 
large nuniber of students who formerly left 
the State in order to continue their higher 
education. 


President N. B. Young and the Board 
Curators have built a sound institution of 
learning, manned by a strong and progressi\ 
faculty which is exerting every effort to kee 
the work of the University abreast of 1! 
work done in the best colleges of simila 
standing in the country, and recognition 0; 
this condition by the North Central Associa. 
tion of Schools and Colleges has given ip. 
creased impetus to the work. 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

What books should I buy for my childr 
to read? I don’t want to buy books too dif. 
ficult nor too easy. I want books which t 
children will enjoy reading—books that hay 
a good tone. 

There have been many such lists compilk 
by teachers and librarians who have wor! 
with children. The usual method is for th 
librarian to put into the hands of childr 
books which she has read and thinks th 
dren ought to read and to enjoy. 

A new method of approach to children’s 
reading is shown in the Winnetka grace 
book-list just off the press. Eight-hund: 
teachers in thirty-four cities in various p: 
of the United States have cooperated i 
gathering statistics of children’s reading: 
The report covers 9,200 books but only 7 
of this number were included in this 
Each of these was read by 25 or more pupil: 
who liked them. The entire list was 
mitted to expert children’s librarians wi 
eliminated the trashy books and starred tho: 
of high literary merit. 

The children were asked to make son 
comment on the books read, to show why the) 
liked them. One comment on every title 
printed. For instance: a fourteen year 0 
boy wrote of “The Courtship of Miles Stan¢- 
ish,” “I liked it because it was about 4 
brave man who liked to fight but he was 
afraid to ask a lady to marry him.” 

An eleven year old boy said of “The 
Texan Star.” “I like this book because tt 
suits my taste. I have a wild taste.’ 

This is a list of boeks which childre: 
widely. 

“The list is graded, 
actual school grade of the children, 
cording to the grade to which their readin: 
ability corresponds. ; 

It also contains an age index in which th 
books are arranged according to the age © 
the children who have read and enjoy 
them.” The book may be found in 
libraries. The full title is: 

Winnetka graded book-list by Carlet 
Washburne and Mabel Vogel. Chicago. Ame! 
ican Library Association, 1926. 

O. Severance 
Librarian Univ. of Mo. 


not according to th 
} 
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usc Box 


3 Ensemble 


and everyday life 


You can’t hang the world’s greatest paint- 
ings on your walls; or stand up the world’s 
greatest'statues in your hallways. Put you 
can live intimately, day after day, with the 
world’s greatest music. Old-world symphon- 
ies. Wagner music dramas. Harp, violin 
‘cello weaving those beautiful tapestries of 
sound you can almost discern with your eyes! 

To know music—to recognize some haunt- 
ingly beautiful strain as from a Handel 
oratorio or a Beethoven overture—to breathe 


in music—to let your soul stretch tall with 


ve 


Victrola ) music . . . means getting close to life 


—— > Folk songs—and under the gay brave tune 

| arg » a . r q 

A ZAK some old Irish harper, some Indian’s paddle- 
Rael OF croon . . . always that sadness _ that 
Ti same é a ‘ re é fay Music in its 
¥ + humans can’t get away from. 1} 
Vie roin fullness and deepness, in your every day In 
a . your home. In your school. Ask us about 

Victor records and Victrolas. 


The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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WHAT WILL THE RADIO DO 
TO ENGLISH? 

No person interested in language who lis- 
tens to the miraculous voices that come out 
of the air into a receiving set can fail to ask 
himself, from time to time, some really excit- 
ing questions. ' 

Is the radio going to end the confusion that 
began with the Tower of Babel? Will the 
radio, at any rate, eliminate dialects? When 
world broadcasting really arrives in a prac- 
ticable form, and Australia and London, New 
York and Cape Town can hear one another 
with ease and comfort, which form of English 
is going to prevail—American or British? 

If the person listening in is, in addition, a 
teacher, this further query may well be put: 
How is the radio going to affect teaching? 
Will it help or will it hinder proper instruc- 
tion in language? ; 

No final answer can at the present time be 
given to any of these questions. But imagine, 
for a moment, what the effect will be if some- 
where in the United States there is soon estab- 
lished a sending station that will reach an 
audience in every part of the world. For a 
time the universal language—music—will con- 
tent these listeners, but ultimately they will 
want to learn English so that they can hear 
more and understand more. If the United 
States is first in the field with such a station 
(and there seems every likelihood that such 
will be the case), then in the far Elysian 











Put the Guaranteed 
LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 

to Work in Your School 
The Little Giant 
been tested by c 
tinuous use in th 
sands of sch 
throughout the « 
try. It has proved 
be efficient in all 
spects, noiseless, d 
less, simple and s\ 
in its operation. 
is guaranteed to cl 
blackboard erasers 
your entire satis 
tion—or your mo: 
will be refunded. 
The Little Giant 
operated by a Uni 
sal motor, adapted 
all electric currer 
it is provided w 
nine feet of Un 
writers’ lamp c 
with Universal ; 
ready to attach to 
convenient lamp s 

Stro y mad 
The Little Giant is a mod- °%,, Sironsly mad 
ern hygienic device that j)yminum, its we 
should be in every school. jg put eight pou 
Put this accepted aristocrat ang it can be shit 
of blackboard eraser clean- jy parcel post. 
ers to work in your school address Dept. S. & ( 
under our guarantee of JaMES LYNN CO 
satisfaction. 











PRICE $32.50 


Chicago 
THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER 
‘LEANER 


Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpens 











14 E. Jackson Blvd., 


e 








JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ENGLISH 
Teach it by using the 


Project Method and the Socialized 
Recitation 
To do this, use Deffendall’s 


JUNIOR 


ENGLISH COURSE 
By P. H. DEFFENDALL 
Principal of the Blair School, St. Louis 
Thirty clearly defined projects for Grades 
VII-IX. Every project followed by an 
exercise in grammar—not too little, not 
too much. 
Socialized-classroom method. 
Book I (Grades VII and VIII), 70c 
Book II (Grade IX), 80c 
Both in One Volume, $1.00 
Ten Projects toa Year 
Plenty of Grammar 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 
221 E. 20th St., Chicago 























LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MIssourRI 


Founded 1866 as Lincoln Institute 
by the 62nd and 65th United States 
Colored Infantry, First 
Volunteers. 


Missouri 


Offers: 


Standard High School Courses, 


College Courses in: The A 


Sciences, and Education. 


For catalogue address: 


NATHAN B. YOUNG, President 


Jefferson City, Mo. 
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one can well imagine the chuckles that 
ne from one dweller in the hereafter 
Webster. For then the form of 
1 that he advocated will be established 
1iversal norm—not merely as the best 
United States or even in England, but 
world. 
the radio is not all good, that some 
mixed with the sweet, teachers are of 
aware. They must wince at the by 
ins infrequent mispronunciations that 
cers and others permit themselves. 
il-known Eastern station has an an- 
xr who always says “the-aye-ter,” with 
ge-hammer accent on the second syl- 
Every sending station needs a dic- 
y as much as it needs a microphone. 
From “Word Study.” 
IRD STUDY” will be published period- 
throughout the school year, and will be 
thout expense to any English teacher 
ting it. 
G. & C. Merriam Company._ 
Springfield, Mass. 
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United States Civil Service Examination. 
The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces the following open compet- 
itive examination: 

Teacher of Agriculture, $1,680 
Assistant Teacher of Agriculture, $1,560 
Junior Teacher of Agriculture, $1,440 

The 
After the probational period required by the 
rules, advancement in 
change in duties may 


entrance salaries are shown above. 
civil service act and 
pay without material 
be made to higher rates within the pay range 
for the grades, up to a maximum of $2,040 
a year for teacher of agriculture, $1,860 a 
year for assistant teacher of agriculture, and 
$1,680 a year for junior teacher of agricul- 
Promotion from lower to higher grades 
may be with the civil 


service rules as vacancies occur. 


ture. 


made in accordance 











TWIST, RUB OR SCRUB 

HOLDEN BOOK COVER MATERIAL 

IT RESISTS ROUGH HANDLING 
IT WITHSTANDS ABRASION AND WEAR. 

IT PROVIDES A WATERPROOF, WEATHERPROOF 

“JACKET” 

HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


MAKE BOOKS LAST TWICE AT LONG 
THE HoLpeEN PATENT Book Cover CoMPANY 


Mires C. Hoxipen, President 


AND SOILING. 


FOR THE BOOKS. 
AS USUAL. 


Springfield Massachusetts 














KANSAS CITY 


LITTLE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


N. DE RUBERTIS, Conductor 


A Superb Musical Organization Which Commands the Respect 
of the Musie World 


Now Booking for Season 1926-27 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
KANSAS CITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION 
3215 PARK AVENUE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SELLING 
AN ESTABLISHED LINE? 


Missouri Territory 
outside territory Open for the Right Men. 


We have some choice 


PEABODY SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Topeka Kansas 


as well as 
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Furnished quarters, heat, and lights are 
allowed appointees free of cost. At each 
boarding school there is a common mess; 
meals are furnished at cost. Where a physi- 
cian is included in the personnel of the Gov- 
ernment Indian schools employees will re- 
ceive free medical attention. 

Competitors will be rated on practical ques- 
tions in agriculture, and a thesis to be sub- 
mitted to the examiner on the day of the 
examination. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or 
the secretary of the board of U. S. civil-serv- 
ice examiners at the post office or custom- 
house in any city. 


Shelby and Monroe Counties Join 
in Rural School Meet. 


A sixteen page “Catalog of Events” has 
been issued announcing the details of an 
inter-county rural school meet including 
Shelby and Monroe Counties to be held at 
Shelbina, Missouri, on April tenth. The meet 
is given under the auspices of the Shelbina 
High School Activity Association in conjunc- 
tion with the Public School Faculty, the Board 
of Education and the citizens of Shelbina. 
Letters to Superintendent Blackhurst of 
Shelbina from Miss Julia Mason, County Su- 
perintendent of Monroe County and _ Su- 
perintendent J. L. Gwynn, Superintendent of 
Shelby County endorsing the program and 
pledging their coéperation are published in 
the catalog. 





Spring Projects 
Call for Color 


classroom develops subj; 
matter in the Spring which re 
the use of color to stress the ess 


values 


‘CRAYOLA”’ Wax Crayonsand ‘‘P! 
Pressed Crayons make excellent dra\ 
n outline and mass ‘ARTISTA’ 
Colors produce colorful. even w 
Blackboard Crayons in white and « 
simplify the teachers’ work in den 


strating 


Our Art Service Bureau's Spring O 
line contains work for the eight grades 
be carried out with “GOLD MED: 
Products. May we send you a copy gr 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™ Street 











GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 








Nashville, Tennessee 
SUMMER QUARTER, 1926 


First TERM JUNE 7-JULY 15 
SECOND TERM....JULY 16-AUGUST 25 


More than three hundred academic and 
professional courses for the training of teach- 
ers and professional leaders are offered in 
the summer quarter. 

The College confers the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science, Master of Arts, and Doctor 
of Philosophy. Requirements for these de- 
grees are set forth fully in the annual catalog. 
If interested, address the Registrar. 




















There is 
A KEYSTONE VISUAL 


for every Visual Need 


from Kindergarten to Commence 


Reading, Geography, Histor: 


Science 


The new map slides by J. Paul ¢ 
will enable the teacher to have a 


range of maps at a very low cost 


A classroom demonstration wil 


vince the most skeptical. Ask for 


DONALD P. MOSSMAN 


Representing the Keystone Views Co 


Columbia, Missouri 











New York, N.Y 
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Rolla Carries A $50,000 Bond. 


On March 16th the school district of Rolla 
Missouri carried by a vote of more than six 
to one a bond proposition for $50,000 to 
be used in building an extension to the 
high school and in making improvements and 
extensions of the elementary schools. 

The recent growth of the school population 
of this city made the expansion imperative, 
acc cording to a series of articles which for the 

t few weeks have been published in Rolla 
a pers and written by Superintendent B. P. 
Lewis. With the additional bond tax Rolla 
vill be paying a total school tax of $1.90. 


Palmer Spends no Less Than $100,000 


a Year in Free Teacher-Training. 


According to a pamphlet issued by the A 
N. Palmer Company, not less than $100,000 
is being spent annually by this firm to teach 
the teachers of the United States to use the 
Palmer Method of handwriting correctly. 
Having done this task, which for the most 
part is accomplished by means of correspond- 
ence, there has never been “even a partial 
failure” in the results of teaching the pupils. 

The instruction to teachers is given free 
in schools using the Palmer Method. 
Complete details of the free instruction plan 
will be sent to those requesting the same, from 
The A. N. Palmer Company, 2128 Calumet 
Ave., Chicago. 











IF -- 


In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


You Want 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Patented. 
Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 

















Send for your copy 


of the LATEST 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


School Supply Catalogue 


THE Missouri Store Co. 





Columbia Mo. 











PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application make 
it easier to secure 


BETTER POSITIONS 


25 PHOTOS $1.50 
50 PHotTos $2.50 


Size 2%x3% 


Send your remittance and or- 
iginal photograph to the 
agency of which you are a 
member or to us. 


O Tl 
PHOTO CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A Rural H. S. Surveys its Graduates. 
The Prairie Home school of Cooper county 
has completed an occupational and sociolog. 
ical survey of its former students. This has 
been done by means of a questionnaire to 
the former students and these documents have 
become a part of the permanent records 
the school. It will be a part of the work 
each oncoming class to supplement this record 
each year so that a complete file of this in- 
formation will be always available. Data 
on forty-one girls and thirty-one boys have h 
lished American company. 59 to 85 been gathered. three 
days—routes include Scotland, Eng- | Nineteen of the girls are married and four Jf one *5 
land, Holland, Belgium, France, Ger- of the boys. Twenty-four of the girls and Mis 
=| many, Switzerland, Italy, Iceland, fifteen of the boys have continued their educa- aed 
’ , tion beyond the course offered in the Prairie schot 
Norway. June to September. $835 u : “oe » int 
= y P P- | Home high school. The average salary dur. — *" ' 


STUDENT TOURS 


of utmost economy—very attractive 
|to young folks—5-7 wks.—$395 up. 


S| GATES TOURS =: 
= 225 Fifth Avenue = Sa A Good Pay ewsh 


Graduates of the 


~) 


MEW} 
| Of Course You Can Go to 


=] 30 Splendid Inexpensive Tours un- 
der the management of an old-estab- 


Jill 


TT > TT & WT 


C7 





“GEM CITY Business College 
(Established 1870, QUINCY, ILL.) 


Thorough courses in all business branches. 


Write TODAY for free 64-page illustrated 
Year Book. Address the president personally— 


CULVER-STOCKTON D. L. MUSSELMAN, Quincy, Ill. 
COLLEGE 








On-the- Mississippi 
Summer term for teachers Nine weeks 
—fifty-one days of work. June 2 to July 
30, 1926. Ten hours’ credit may be made. 


Beautiful summer location, fine recrea- 
tional program. Swimming pools, tennis FOR 
courts, etc. : 

3oard, room and tuition for young q 
women, $88.00. & 

Board, room and tuition for young 
ne EFFECTS 

J. H. WOOD, President 
Canton, Mo. USE 
ry to] 

DO YOU PLAN TO ATTEND SUMMER CRAY ONEX ; 


SCHOOL OR THE FALL TERM AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI? 
v 
If so you should write at once to McDon- QUALITY be 
nell Bros., Guitar Building. Columbia, Mis- WAX CRAYONS 
souri, who will be pleased to help you rent 
or buy a home in Columbia. Sinai heme 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET IN COLORS 


ODN oe K, 
Qj AMERICAN E€RAYON COMPANY 


Young Women'sChristian Association Bldg, 

‘20-24 MeGoe Street, Kansas City. Mo. FACTORIE ‘caususuy emo 
AN ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
Catalogue free. 

C. T. SMITH, Pres. 
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¢ the first year out of school has been for 
the girls $56.00 per month and for the boys 
it es been $80. Three years later the av- 
ages have been $70 and $110, respectively. 

Sixteen of the girls have changed their oc- 
ypations and ten of the boys. Eleven of the 
ciris are teachers, twenty are housekeepers, 
even are students, one is working in a fac- 
tory, one is an inspector, and one a saleslady. 

Ten of the boys are farming, two are sales- 
men, two are students, seven are teachers, 
three are clerks, one is a livestock dealer, 
three are in factories, one is a bookkeeper and 
one is an electrician. 


Miss Rose Wickey, Principal of the Whittier 
Schoo! in Kansas City, was recently tendered 
an informal reception by the Parent-Teacher 
Association of her school. The reception was 
attended by patrons, teachers and former 

students of the school. Miss Wickey has re- 
signed as principal to accept a departmental 
position on the Board of Education. 








COMPLETE SCHOOL. EQUIPMENT 
Personal Service * * Factory Prices 
T. L. Knight, 5508 Conteal MotB Kansas City, Mo. 

Representing 


CA Sian of Quality WELCH] CA Mark of Service 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


1516 Orleans Street Chicago, RL, U.S. A. 





























CAPS AND GOWNS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUAT'ON 
Get your Caps and Gowns from SuDDEN 
ServICE CLEANERS, W. C. McCluskey, Man- 
ager, Columbia, Missouri. Rental charge, 
$2.50 for Cap and Gown. Express paid by 
us both ways. 








Supt. Lloyd King has been reélected to his 


position in the schools of Monroe City for 
the sixth consecutive time. 


To KUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin 


Lapland .... July 7 
To Mediterranean Ports 
Madeira, Algiers, Naples, Venice 
UMOST OClaw SERVICE ($120—$1 30) 
Majestic .. . July 17 
To England and France 
Minnekahda .. July 24 
To England and France 
Entire ship devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin 
Reservations made only for students, 
teachers, professional men an 
women and similar vacationists. 
Other sailings earlier and later from 
New York, Boston and Montreal 


SOS (up) Round ¢1970 


Trip (up) 





Special All- Expense - Inclusive 
Tours—New York to New York. 
5 to 35 days in Europe. Prices 


$225 to $§57.50. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
Rep Star Line: ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Majestic Hotel Bldg., llth & Pine Sts., St. 
Louis, our offices elsewhere; or authorized 
agents. 


























ORGANIZED 1883 
Courses offered: 





524 SouTH Mass. 


Cp, L, Z, VEL Ze Mbp: eat Lobe a 


Business Training, Secretarial, 
keeping, Dictation Machine, Western Union and Railroad Telegraph. 


—— 


44TH YEAR 


Stenographic, Machine Book- 


SEDALIA, Mo. 























WorLpb Book ComMPANY 


E. E. Morton, Representative, 


Good Material Makes Good Teaching Better 


Picture Srory Reapine LeEssons........ S. A. Courtis & Nila B. Smith 
One Hunprep Ways or Teacuine SILent REApING.... 


Epvucation or Girrep CHILDREN...........6+: 


Nila B. Smith 
Lulu M. Stedman 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


203 Meramec Ave., Clayton, Mo. 
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The Mexico School Board recently took 
final action in the selection of a site for the 
new junior-senior high school building. It is 
to be located on a large tract of land in the 
northwest part of the city. This location was 
recommended by Dean Neale in a survey made 
under his direction. 

The Bethany School Board has adopted 
plans for an addition to the public school 
building. 

The Kidder Public School building was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on March 1st. Plans 
are being made for a new building which will 
provide high school facilities in addition to 
the elementary school. Mr. Ralph H. Sour- 
lock is principal of the Kidder school. His 
assistants are S. Medford Cox, Miss Pearl 








Announcing 
the new Spencer 
Film Slide Projector 


and Service 


Simple,compact and easily operated, the new Spen 
Film Slide rojector has made possible a great now | 
service. 

Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of { 
slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide rang: 
subjects at less cost than glass slides. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY 











442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. | 


— eee ee 





Chambers and Miss Myrtle Ream. 
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EASTERN SCHOOL, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
COLORADO SCHOOL, Boulder, Colorado 


Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors of Penmanship, Commercial, Grade and High School Instructor 
have found in these schools during past years a delightful and positive short cut to skill in demonstrati: 
and teaching successfully good handwriting. 

Attend one of these schools amd learn thoroughly physiological, psychological and pedagogical truths alx 

plain rhythmic muscular movement handwriting. 

For a complete prospectus address for Eastern School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Avenu 
on —- N. Y., and for the Colorado School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 2128 Calumet Avenu 
‘hicago, Tl. 


























La GRANGE COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL 


LOW COST. Only $84 covers room, board, tuition and text-books for full term of fift 
four school days. 


FULLY APPROVED. By State Department of Education and University of Missouri. 


PERSONAL HELP. Individual assistance given to each student in planning courses to b« 
advantage. This is vitally important. 


COOL AND BEAUTIFUL LOCATION. On high bluff overlooking Mississippi River. 
Opens June 7; closes Aug. 7. For further information and bulletin address 


PRESIDENT JOHN W. Croucn, La Grange, Mo. 























BETTER SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 
LET US EXPLAIN OUR PLAN TO DOUBLE YOUR INCOME 
AND OUR SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO TEACHERS 
CENTRAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 





GRAND AND EIGHTH Kansas Crry, Mo. 


| Just fill out coupon and mail to us. : 
I Without obligation on my part you may send your SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO 


| TEACHERS. 
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The Edgerton school building was totally 
destroyed by fire recently. The building was 
valued at $30,000 and only $10,000 of in- 
surance was carried. Professor I. J. Vogel- 
gesang is the Superintendent. 


Webb City will replace her West Side 
School with an up-to-date eight room struc- 
ture. A $20,000 bond issue is planned for 
this purpose. 

Tuscumbia recently let the contract for the 
erection of her new high school building which 
is to cost about $17,000. 








Of Course 
You Can Visit 
Europe!! 


Cunard Tourist Third Cabin shows how it can be 
ne economically, comfortably, and conveniently. 
No longer need Paris, London, Rome, Vienna, 

‘lorence, and other equally as interesting places 
main mere dreams, when Cunard Tourist Third 

bin allows you to visit them for less than it 

s to remain at home. Last year more than 
welve thousand teachers, students, and kindred 
pirits traveled to Europe via Cunard Tourist 
hird Cabin. 

Round trip rates via this democratic mode of 
travel, originated by the Cunard Line in 1924, 
ary from $170.00 amd up, while all expense tours 

i be had for as low as $285.00. 


Full particulars gladly furnished on request. 





Cunard Line, St. Louis Mo. 




















‘TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 
Sp eee departures on one cabin steamers. 
66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19—$825. 


Independent Tours 
Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 


t. 
eens Student Tours 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370- $615. 


Also tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LtTp. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 
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Professor Owen McCammon who has been 
teaching vocational agriculture at Stanberry 
for the past two years has resigned to accept 
the position of county agent in Clinton 
county. - 


TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E.42®ST. Rew York Lity 


YOUR SUMMER 


VACATION 


—will it cost you all your savings? Or 
will it afford you pleasant occupation, 
excellent earnings, splendid business ex- 
perience—even the possibility of a per- 
manent connection with unlimited 
opportunity for development? 


Each summer hundreds of teachers avail 
themselves of the splendid opportunity for 
vacation earnings offered through the sale 
of the products of the Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills—including a complete line of adults’ 
hosiery to fit any need or any pocketbook; 
a line of exceptional children’s stockings 
and a wide selection of ladies’ lingerie 

The work is dignified. You render a gen- 
uine service. Wherever you may be you 
will find hundreds of satisfied, permanent 
customers. And you will discover that your 
training and vocation adapt you for our 
work—make it simple, easy, pleasant and 
profitable. 

We are formulating our summer plans 
NOW. Write today for full information 
as to how YOU may avail yourself of the 
unduplicated opportunities afforded by our 
work. 


Should you desire, it is very probable 
that we can arrange for you to represent 
us in whatever locality you plan to spend 
your vacation—even at summer school. 


cAddress—Department C 


REAL Silk 
HOSIERY MILLS 
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Clayton, Missouri recently approved a bond 
issue of $140,000 for the purpose of erecting 
a grade school building in the eastern part 
of the city. 


Fredericktown is planning to erect a new 
school building on the site of the old Frank- 
lin school. 


Miss Elnora Winfrey who for the past three 
years has been Dean of Women and teacher 
of social sciences at William Woods College 
at Fulton will become Dean of the Faculty 
and head of the Department of Education in 
that institution at the beginning of the next 
school year. Miss Vera Woods of Indiana 
will succeed Miss Winfrey as Dean of Women. 


The Linneus School Board reélected Mr. 
Lewis Clevenger as superintendent on Feb- 
ruary 22d according to “The Linneus Bul- 
letin.” Mr. Clevenger had not at that time 
indicated whether or not he would accept the 
position upon the terms prescribed by the 
board. 


Miss Daisy L. Countryman who has been 
teaching home economics in the State Teach- 
ers College at Maryville has resigned to take 
up research work in the University of Iowa. 
Her work in the teachers college is to be car- 
ried on by Miss F. R. Marcell. 








Cedar Rapids, Ia. Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
HEUER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
POST OFFICE BOX 422 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Let us help you secure the position you really 


want in the locality you desire. 
One enrollment entitles you to membership in 
all FIVE OFFICES. Write for enrollment blank 


Kansas City, Mo. 











ENJOY THE COOL SUMMER CLIMATE 0! 
THE MONTANA ROCKIES BY AN IDEAI 
COMBINATION OF STUDY AND RECREATION 


SUMMER SESSION, 1926 
_State University of Montana 
Missoula, Montana—June 21 to August 20 
W rite to Director of Summer Sessio 
for announcement and bulletin. 




















UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Summer Session, 1926 
Two terms: June 21-July 30; July 21-Sept. £ 
Liberal Arts and Education. Undergraduate : 
Graduate instruction. Visiting speciali 
Demonstration classrooms. Write for annour 
ment. 
Cincinnati—The Gateway to the South 
Write—DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 























lay. 
Rockford, Ill. Denver, Colo. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


The New FOUNDATION LIBRARY is 
ferred to many times in The State Course of 
Study; it is highly endorsed, gives universal! 
satisfaction and sells easily. Teachers w 
can meet people pleasantly, talk forcefull; 
and enthusiastically, explain clearly, and work 
honestly are wanted for summer work, and 
permanent positions. 


Write for full information. 
T. G. NICHOLS & COMPANY, 


1016 Baltimore Avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri 





























for teachers came from. 





435 Gates Bldg., 





$41115.38 IN SALARIES 


was paid to teachers placed by us during five days last summer. Highest $3900, 
lowest $1125. If YOU want a teaching position in your own state or a thousan« 
miles away you should use the same service the best employers there use when 
they need teachers. Strictly professional service. Free enrollment. Copy of 
STEPPING UPWARD yours for the asking. 


Map shows where requests 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Ma@/ NERY 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


in vocational fields. 
places only. All States. Get 


TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
No elementary school positions. Fill the better 


ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M° 

















THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 191 


Miss Loretta E. Shoemaker, fifth grade Stephens College recently added Miss Ada 
teacher in the Eldon public schools, died at Pierce of Indianapolis to the college faculty. 
her home in Eldon on February 17th. Miss Miss Pierce is a graduate of Chicago Univer- 
Shoemaker was teaching her second year in sitv and will teach in the Department of 
the Eldon schools of which she was a graduate. English. 








to sell new 21 volume Special School AGENCY 
Edition Book of Knowledge to school $680 McGee, Konsss Chr, Me. 
boards. Pleasant, remunerative. Associate E. 0. Fisk Agencies 


At least t 
HUGH L. NICHOLAS, wet, least’ two ‘years college training 


- ° . Free Enrolment 
rl °o 
4750 Sheridan Chicag i. A. DEVLIN, Mev. 
= i we 


A FULL PURSE SEPTEMBER 1ST 


The majority of teachers do not save money from one year to another. Some are behind financially when 
school opens in September. This summer, don’t allow that to happen. We have several good positions 
open. If your work with us this summer is satisfactory, the position can be made permanent. , 
Please write at once for full particulars. Address 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
American Bank Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


TEACHERS—SUPERINTENDENTS K TEACHERS 


















































TEACHERS WANTED 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES—EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY INC. 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. Home office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass.; Memphis, Tenn. 
No charge to emulepen—tte charges to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—Correspondence confidential. 














THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Stands for discriminating and efficient service to schoo] officials and teachers. 
We recommend on direct request. 
JEAN E. TAYLOR, Manager JOE M. BARNES, Assistant 

















TEACHERS LET US PLACE YOU 
IN A BETTER POSITION 
Free Enrollment.—Prompt.—Professional Service. 
Write for Blank To-Day. We May Need You To-Morrow. 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


3525 Benton Blvd. OR 315 Tabor Opera House 
Kansas City, Missouri Denver. Colorado 





APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.50 


Just send us your favorite photograph with $1.50 and we will mail to you 25 Application photos 2% x4. 
Finished pictures mailed the same day your order is received. You can order direct from us or through 
your agency. Not less than 25 copies made from any single photo. 

We also do excellent Kodak Finishing. Send us your films. 


FULTZ STUDIOS 
3038 PROSPECT AVE. DEPT. F KANSAS CITY, MO. 











TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 1%,2#® BETTER 
Established 1906—Unexcelled Service. 
We enroll only normal and ec'lege graduates. Photogranhs made from oricinal—25 for £1.50 
SS SS ee oe —, 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY, *uicncr'sst. 


S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER Px DENVER. COLO KANSAS CITY M™ 





























192 THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Supt. W. E. Rosentengal who for the past 
year has been superintendent of the schools 
at Memphis was reélected to this position. 
Mr. Rosentengal was formerly superintendent 
of schools at LaGrange. 


Oronogo will vote upon a bond proposition 
for the purpose of erecting a combined gymna- 
sium and auditorium for the high school. Mr. 
A. L. Hosman is superintendent. 


The Conway school board submitted to the 
voters at the regular annual meeting, a bond 
of $17,000 for the purpose of erecting an ad- 
dition to the school building. 


Clarence C. Williams, principal of the Mt. 
Vernon high school has resigned to accept a 
position with the Agricultural Extension ser- 
vice. Robert C. Calvert of Green Ridge, Mis- 
souri has been elected to the position which 
Mr. Williams resigned. 


Cooter, Missouri recently carried a proposi- 
tion to issue bonds for the erection of a 











The University of 


Minnesota 
“The School of Ten Thousand Students” 


invites you to take advantage of it complete 
facilities which are open to its Summer Ses- 
sion students. 

A delightful summer of study and recrea- 
tion in MINNESOTA—“The Land of Ten- 


$45,000 grade building. 


Liberty School District near Mexico, Mis- First Term—June rgth to July 31st. 
souri has voted a bond of $4,000 for the con- Second Term—July 31st to September 4th. 
struction of a new school building. Credit toward undergraduate, graduate 
and professional degrees. 

Write today for bulletin to the 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
235-P Administration Building 
University of Minnesota Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Thousand Lakes.” 





John F. DeVold has been re-elected su- 
perintendent of Jameson Consolidated schools 
for the coming year. His salary is to be 
materially increased. 























UNCLE SAM 
will give you a 
good big pay check 
every month if you 
will enter his em- 


ploy. 


rc 


o—~<_* 


ills 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Has a big Civil Service Department in which in a few months you can prepare for such an all-year 
position. A Civil Service specialist is at your service. Many good positions in Washington, D. C., others 
in big government offices throughout the country. You may qualify first, then pay us as Uncle Sam pays 
you. Write today for catalog. 





CHILLICOTHE, 
MISSOURI. 














A LUCRATIVE CONTRACT FOR SCHOOL MEN. 
Two or three months work enrolling adults as students in th: 
AMERICAN EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, LAW 


SUMMER DEPARTMENT 
POSITIONS The University was established in 1909 and is well known 


throughout the United States. Expert Training and Co-opera- 
tion given. No extensive traveling. Personal interviews with 
applicants desirable. For particulars address 


GEO. H. BEASLEY, REGISTRAR, 133 WIRTHMAN BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We can place you in other states ——Permanent positions open to those interested. 

















